THE RUSSIAN CHURCH AND THE 
ANGLICAN PRAYER BOOK 


F late years the desire for reunion among the 
() American Episcopalians and the realization that after 

Apostolice Cure union was not practicable with 
Rome except under conditions which they considered impos- 
sible to accept, impelled certain congregations of Episco- 
palians, about the turn of the century, to approach the repre- 
sentatives of the Russian orthodox bodies that have immigrated 
into their country. It seems that one condition they asked 
for if they should submit to this branch of the Russian Church 
has been that they should be allowed to secede as entire con- 
gregations and be allowed to retain their own version of the 
Book of Common Prayer (which on the whole is that in use 
in the Anglican Church over here but with some slight modi- 
fications). The reception of these overtures raised a problem 
in the mind of those American representatives of Orthodoxy, 
and quite at the beginning of this century the Right Reverend 
Bishop Tikhon, then their Bishop in America (but now 
Patriarch of Moscow), consulted the Holy Synod at Petrograd 
as to what he should do in the matter. ‘“‘If an entire parish 
with its minister [he asked] should simultaneously leave 
Anglicanism to join the Orthodox Church in America, would 
it be possible to authorize the Book of Common Prayer for 
their liturgical use; if so, what in this book should be 
deleted, what corrected, and what supplemented?” The 
Holy Synod on receiving this application from Bishop Tikhon 
referred it to its Committee on “‘ Old Catholic and Anglican 
questions,” and caused a report to be drawn up by some 
members of this Committee and submitted for consideration 
at one of the meetings of the Committee itself. This report 
was published in 1904 by a Russian periodical and so became 
public property. So far as we know it has not been up to this 
accepted by the Holy Synod in its official capacity, but it is 
of interest as indicating what was in the judgment of these 
picked Russian theologians the true value and significance of 
the Book of Common Prayer. Naturally such a document 
as this Report excited much interest among Anglicans over 
here, especially among that section of them who have learnt 
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to turn their eyes towards the East as to the quarter whence, 
as they think, their longings for reunion are the more likely 
to receive a favourable response. Accordingly the Alcuin 
Club, which was “ founded with the object of promoting the 
History and Use of the Book of Common Prayer,” has recently 
provided an English translation of these Russian “‘ Observa- 
tions upon the American Prayer Book.” This translation, 
which is by Mr. Wilfrid Howard Barnes, and is furnished 
with some Notes partly informative and partly critical by 
Dr. W. H. Frere, offers an opportunity of seeing how the 
Orthodox theologians regard the question of Anglican formu- 
laries, and of comparing their opinion with the opinion of our 
own Catholic authorities. 

These Observations are in two parts, of which the first 
studies the Order for the Administration of Holy Communion, 
the Rites of Ordination, of Baptism, of Confirmation, of 
Matrimony, of Penance, and of Extreme Unction, whilst the 
second part, which is much shorter, criticizes the attitude of 
the Prayer Book towards the doctrine of the Communion of 
Saints. 

As regards the administration of Holy Communion, the 
framers of these observations ask themselves how far is there 
clearly and definitely expressed in this Prayer Book Order 
‘the belief in the change or transformation of the Holy Gifts 
into the Body and Blood of Christ, for this is the corner- 
stone of the Orthodox liturgy.”” And they return answer that 
“‘with regard to that change there is found only this very 
vague and elastic phrase that “‘ we receiving them [the gifts] 
according to thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ’s holy institu- 
tion in remembrance of his death and passion may be par- 
takers of his most blessed Body and Blood.” The Observa- 
tions note also that “the second foundation stone of the 
Orthodox Liturgy is represented by the belief in the Eucharist 
as a sacrifice for the living and the dead, a belief that is 
expressed with indisputable clearness in our Liturgies, both in 
the proskomide and also in the prayer No one is worthy, which 
prayer, as the prelude to the whole solemn action of the 
sacrament, gives the key to the interpretation of remaining 
passages.” The Observations add ‘“‘ we do not see this in the 
C.P.B.. In the American Oblation it only says that ‘we... 
do celebrate and make here before thy divine majesty with 
these thy holy gifts which we now offer unto thee, the mem- 
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orial thy son hath commanded us to make,’ but about the 
sacrificial significance of this offering and about its saving 
power for those on whose behalf they offer it, there is not a 
word said either here or elsewhere in the communion service.” 
They allow indeed that the C.P.B. has elsewhere a prayer in 
which they entreat God mercifully to accept this our sacrifice 
of praise and thanksgiving, but inasmuch as this prayer in the 
English edition is employed as a prayer of thanksgiving after 
communion and is read after it “‘one cannot fail to see how vague 
is the reference to sacrifice in it.”” Moreover, both in regard to 
the change wrought by the consecration in the materials of the 
Holy Eucharist and its consequent sacrificial character the 
Observations call attention to this further point, which is 
important. It is true that in several of the ancient Liturgies 
occur phrases which are susceptible of an unorthodox as well 
as an orthodox interpretation owing to their want of definite- 
ness. But there the context usually determines the selection 
of the orthodox interpretation as that intended, besides which 
in those far back times no heresy had arisen as to the nature 
of the Real Presence and the Sacrifice, whereas in the days 
when it originated the C.P.B. was “‘regarded as being at 
variance with the whole Church on this question, and as 
belonging to a Church which in its symbolical literature and 
in its catechism confesses a doctrine which is clearly Protes- 
tant. Hence its want of definiteness becomes suspicious 
“considering the origin of the document and the epoch to 
which it belongs it must be required to exhibit a definiteness 
on this question no less than the definiteness which liturgical 
monuments hailing from the time of the controversies about 
the Holy Trinity, about the wills in the Person of Jesus 
Christ, etc., exhibit upon these subjects.” This, it is notice- 
able, is reasoning of the self-same kind as Catholic theolo- 
gians here in the West have consistently applied to the 
estimation of the Anglican documents in question. 

As regards the rite of Ordination in the C. P. B. these 
Observations start from the principle that “ the essential parts 
which in the opinion of the Orthodox Church are uncon- 
ditionally necessary for the sacrament of ordination are the 
laying on of the hands of the Bishop and prayer.” We must 
not expect these Orientals to be as exact in laying down their 
principles as long controversies with the sixteenth-century 
separatists have taught us Catholics to be. Otherwise they 
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would have added to their definition that the prayers accom- 
panying the imposition of hands must specify the Order to be 
imparted. Still, it must be remembered that the question 
before them to decide was not on the validity of the Anglican 
form as it stood during the first century of its employment, 
but on its acceptibility in its present form in the C. P. B. 
which retains the addition to the form of ordination made in 
1661. And it is of the Anglican form thus modified that they 
say, ‘‘ These are found in fact in the Anglican rite; more- 
over [its] prayers sufficiently contain that minimum which we 
must require of them if we base our demand on the historical 
and comparative study of those rites of ordination which 
have been acknowledged by the Church as adequate.” The 
authors of the Observations are alive however to the essential 
difference of interpretation which attaches to these Anglican 
rites as distinguished from the ancient rites with which their 
authors, or at least their modern defenders, claim to compare 
them. The Observations note some external details such as 
these: the priestly ministry is described as the ministry of 
the word of God and of His Holy Sacraments, the preaching 
of the word of God is systematically placed in the front 
rank in preference to all other functions, and is shown by the 
tradition of the Bible or New Testament at the time of 
ordination to all the Orders; such points show that the rite 
rests on a different dogmatic ground. The history of the 
Anglican Ordinal, they insist, confirms this view of its in- 
tended meaning, for it shows that the substitution of the new 
Ordinal for the ancient Catholic one was “not only due toa 
desire to simplify the complicated Roman Catholic ceremonial 
and to remove later accretions, it was also the result of a 
change of belief concerning the priesthood, and of a denial 
of the ideas which lay at the root alike of the accretions and 
in some degree of the ancient parts of the rite.” 

In the Roman Catholic Church the teaching about ordination 
developed in such a way that the idea of sacrificial offering attained 
the first rank in it... . In the ordination of presbyters this 
power was also thrown into high relief. It is at this point more 
than at any other that there has occurred a change of belief in the 
English Church. The new interpretation of the Eucharist com- 
bined with the denial of its sacrificial character, and‘entailing the 
destruction and removal of altars from the churches, and the substi- 
tution of tables for them, was followed by a corresponding con- 
ception of the nature of the priestly ministry as well, which did 
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not acknowledge in it any function of sacrificial offering. It was 
this one may suppose which led to the reform of the Ordinal. In 
the new rite we miss not only an imperative formula imparting to 
the priest power to offer sacrifice to God and to celebrate Masses 
for the living and the dead, but also any mention at all of this 
power or everi any hint of it. . . . Moreover this must be stated 
not only concerning the ordination of presbyters but of deacons 
and bishops also. Such an omission cannot have been accidental, 
as is shown by the nature of the views respecting the Eucharist 
held by Archbishop Cranmer, who was the chief leader of the 
reform and perhaps the author of the rite, and by his most intimate 
collaborators. The Anglican rite of ordination was so drawn up 
as to express a view of ordination which did not include in it the 
power to consecrate and offer the bloodless sacrifice. 


The composers of the Observations are aware of the relation 
visible on the surface of its text which subsists between the 
Anglican ordination rite and the Martin Bucer’s De ordinatione 
legitima ministrorum revocanda, which they speak of as “‘ one 
of the sources used in the compilation of the Ordinal itself,” 
and they ask themselves in consequence ‘‘ what position does 
the Anglican Church take up in regard to the doctrine of the 
degrees in its hierarchy and the sacramental character of 
ordination.” They note that the Preface to the Anglican 
Ordinal, though it affirms the historical fact that from the 
Apostles’ time there have been three orders of ministers in 
Christ’s Church “ does not point out the dogmatic meaning of 
such an organization of the hierarchy and does not express 
any recognition of its divine institution; and whilst prescrib- 
ing that no man shall be allowed to execute any of [its orders] 
without previous calling, examination, and admittance by 
lawful authority, through prayer with the imposition of hands, 
lays stress not on the dogmatic necessity of episcopal appoint- 
ment but again on the historic fact of the obligation of a 
lawful admission to them which depends upon the estimation 
which is due to them. Similarly it notes that though the 
Anglican departs from Bucer’s source in substituting a three- 
fold for a single form of words to accompany the imposition 
of hands the framers of this rite evidently did not attempt to 
express in any particular or special way the distinction 
between the degrees, and thus to place beyond doubt the 
dogmatic meaning between the threefold division of the 
hierarchy. They find also in the Anglican rite ‘some feeble- 
ness in the description given of the effect of grace in the act 
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of ordination” which is “clearly the result of the above- 
mentioned denial of the sacrificial power of the priesthood. 

Summing up its criticism on this rite of Ordination the 
reporting sub-committee concludes that 


the general spirit of conciliation which characterises the Anglican 
Church and its desire to retain the episcopal organization com- 
pelled the compilers to observe a discretion in their expressions 
and to choose such forms as would not exclude unconditionally 
and categorically even the old way of thinking. The result of this 
is a rite adapted indeed to the expression of the new views, but not 
so absolutely tied to maintaining them as to admit of no other 
interpretation. ... [Hence] in case it should be found necessary 
to authorize for the former members of the Anglican Confession 
their rite of ordination it would be desirable to bring into it a clear 
expression of the idea of divine institution of the three orders of 
the hierarchy, of the unconditional necessity of episcopal ordina- 
tion and of the power of the priest to offer the bloodless sacrifice. 


They go on to find other defects in the Anglican C.P.B., 
particularly in its conception of the nature of the Confirmation 
rite, in which the use of holy oil is entirely omitted though 
clearly of such antiquity that the grounds for it may also be 
ascribed to apostolic tradition; and its entire omission like- 
wise of the sacramental rite of Extreme Unction for which the 
rite for Visitation of the Sick cannot be the equivalent of 
Unction. Furthermore they find in the second part of their 
Observations a “ general defect in the C.P.B. which is of im- 
portance from the orthodox point of view, and affects the 
communion in particular. This is seen in “the absence from 
the Anglican service of any confession of faith in a living and 
real bond between the earthly and the heavenly parts of the 
Church.” This is a point which the Observations set forth in 
a vivid and beautiful paragraph : 


The orthodox worship is so filled with passages expressing this 
continual acknowledgment of the living bond between the earthly 
and heavenly members of the Church. In thanking God for the 
Church of the first-born and the spirits of the just made perfect the 
Orthodox expects to find sympathy from them and asks for their 
help, while he on his side considers himself bound to show love 
and spiritual help to all the departed who need such help. Hence 
the continual prayers for the dead which the Orthodox feels to be 
just as natural and inevitable an outcome of his love as prayer for 
the living. The C.P.B., however, in praying for others prays only 
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for the living, as though the dead were already beyond the 
Church’s range. .. . While the recourse too in prayer to the 
Holy Mother of God, to the Angel Hosts and to the illustrious 
saints ... . forms an essential part of Orthodox and Catholic 
worship, these things are entirely foreign to Anglican worship. 


With these considerations before it the Report submits to 
the Holy Synod its final judgment on the practical question 
in the following terms: 


The examination of the Book of Common Prayer leads to the 
general conclusion that its actual contents present very little com- 
paratively that clearly contradicts Orthodox teaching, and there- 
fore would not be admissible in Orthodox worship. But this 
conclusion comes not from the fact that the book is actually 
Orthodox but merely from the fact that it was compiled in the 
spirit of compromise and that, while skilfully evading all more or 
less debateable points of doctrine, it endeavours to reconcile 
tendencies that are really contradictory. Consequently both 
those who profess Protestantism and their opponents can alike use 
it with a clear conscience. But worship which is so indefinite and 
colourless (in its denominational bearing) cannot of course be 
accepted as satisfactory for sons of the Orthodox Church who are 
not afraid of their confession of Faith, and still less for sons who 
have only just joined the Orthodox Church from Anglicanism. If 
it were, their prayer would not be a full expression of their new 
beliefs such as it ought essentially to be. 


This is well put. It brings out forcibly the essential fact 
which the adherents of Anglicanism appear so unable to dis- 
cern whilst they spend themselves on innumerable small 
points of detail in the language of their formularies, a vain 
work, since unless we are to ignore altogether the laws by 
which human speech and human intercourse are regularly 
and essentially determined, it is the general principle like that 
which the Observations thus lay down for us which can alone 
decide for us the significance of the detailed expressions in its 
text. It is too, as they suggest, an unworthy position which 
those take up who consent to approach the throne of God 
with language that is as capable of giving expression to 
shocking heresies as of professing the sublime truths against 
which such heresies are directed. Perhaps too the compilers 
of this report would have expressed themselves in even 
stronger language, had they realized the extent to which the 
retention of this equivocal language in their formularies is 
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necessitated not only by the admixture of Protestants and 
quasi-Catholics at the time when the Prayer Book was first 
drawn up and imposed, but even still more by the widening 
rather than narrowing cleavage of doctrinal belief among the 
present membership of the Anglican body. It would have 
helped them considerably to define their views on the charac- 
ter of the C.P.B. if they had been able to consult about it 
prelates like Bishop Gore as well as clerics like Dr. Walter 
Frere and Dr. Darwell Stone, and prelates like Bishop Hand- 
ley Moule or Bishop Hensley Henson, as well as Bishop Gore. 
They would then have realized the better how inconceivable 
it is that the Anglican Church could make an approach to 
them in the sense of their recommendations. Still we must 
remember that the Anglicans, or rather ex-Anglicans, they 
had in view were such as wished to come over to them from 
the American episcopalian form of Anglicanism. And these 
perhaps might be more pliant. 

At all events what the reporters finally recommended to 
their Holy Synod—we are not able to say if the latter accepted 
the idea and enjoined it on Bishop Tikhon, or whether any 
American congregations have been incorporated into the 
Orthodox communion on these lines—are the, following : 


On the one hand everything must be removed from the Book 
which bears a clearly non-orthodox character—the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Anglican Confession, the Catechism with its Pro- 
testant teaching about the Sacraments, the Filioque, the idea of 
the sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures as the sole source of teaching 
of the Faith, etc. On the other hand there must be inserted into 
the text of the prayers and rites contained in the Book those 
Orthodox beliefs which it is essentially necessary to profess in 
Orthodox worship—into the rite of the Liturgy the profession of 
belief in the change of the Holy Gifts into the Body and Blood of 
Christ and of belief in the sacrificial significance of the Eucharist ; 
into the rite of ordination the belief in the divine establishment of 
the ministry with its distinction of degrees, and the recognition of 
the distinctive right of the priest to offer the bloodless sacrifice. 
Into all services in general prayers must be inserted addressed to 
the Blessed Mother of God, to Angels and to Saints, with the 
glorification and invocation of them (direct) also prayers for the 
dead (especially in the Liturgy and the Burial Service). There 
must be included in liturgical practice and put into the Book the 
missing rites of the Sacraments of penance, oil-anointing and 
unction, and the rite of the consecration of churches (as distinct 
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from the consecration of a house of prayer), and finally there must 
be introduced the cult of sacred images. 


As already remarked, Dr. W. H. Frere has appended to 
this Report a few notes These are of a friendly character, 
as may be understood, for Dr. Frere is a High Churchman 
and the changes which the Orthodox critics demand are just 
those which the High Churchmen themselves would like to 
see introduced into their Prayer Book. Still, Dr. Frere is 
fully conscious of the hopelessness of trying to get them 
introduced in view of the antipathy to them which would be 
felt and would be expressed by the Low Church and Broad 
Church sections of his fellow-Churchmen, and in conse- 
quence he and those who belong to the same party have 
resigned themselves to enduring them and have learnt to put 
upon them an interpretation which they have persuaded 
themselves is admissible. Hence, the Notes he has appended 
are partly as he explains for the sake of Anglican readers to 
enable them to see what line the defence of the points 
criticised would take, and partly of Russian readers to assist 
them in avoiding some unnecessary stumbling-blocks in the 
way of a complete understanding between them. As these 
notes only urge points that have been dealt with over and 
over again from the Catholic side during recent years, there 
is no need to say anything further about them now, except 
just to point out to Dr. Frere that he is mistaken in thinking 
that the word presbyter as used of the second of the three 
Orders in the hierarchy is ever taken by us in the sense which 
Presbyterianism attaches to the same vocable. The English 
word priest does not exist in Latin but is etymologically 
‘‘ presbyter writ short,” and the sense which in the Catholic 
Church is consistently attached to it when used of her own 
ministers is that of a simple priest as distinguished from a 
Bishop with the implication that his priesthood is sacrificial. 
The Russian use is similar. If Dr. Frere will consider this 
he will see that his Note on the subject rests on a misappre- 
hension. If occasionally, as in the English official version of 
the Apostolice Cure, the word sacerdotium is used as the 
rendering of presbyteratus it is in passages where the context 
shows that the stress is on the sacrificial powers of that as 
of the superior Order of the hierarchy. 

S. F. S. 
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IANA had threatened to murder me if I came home 
1) without any figs, so on my way to the Cathedral I 

stopped an old country-woman whom I happened to 
meet, and bought a dozen purple ones for her and as many 
more green ones for myself, all for one penny. Just as we 
were finishing the transaction we were both nearly run over 
by a long geranium-coloured wine chariot drawn by two 
elephant-coloured oxen, yoked by a single careless cord, knot- 
ted over their spreading horns. The old lady dived with her 
basket under a Gothic archway, and in my efforts to do the 
same I backed against an unlatched door and nearly fell 
backwards. 

Recovering, I found myself in a tiny chapel. Mass was 
being said, and from behind a screen on the left came the low 
level sound of nuns’ voices, singing the Dies ire in Plain 
Chant. The chapel was empty, save for a row of servant- 
girls or orphans, a peasant or two, and an old Sister, evidently 
a member of the community behind the screen. Immediately 
resolving to renounce Mass at the Cathedral I chose a place 
near the door, putting my parcel of figs carefully on a chair 
behind me. 

I wish I knew how to describe that chapel. Everything in 
it spoke of poverty and simplicity, and humble loving care. 
I suppose there was not a statue or an ornament in it which 
might not be called tawdry, and yet everything looked so 
precious. I explain it very badly, but perhaps you will under- 
stand, for so many convent chapels have that special charm, 
made up of spotless cleanliness and exquisite devotion, and 
that atmosphere saturated with prayer, which so often one 
misses in large and splendid churches. 

There was no server, but a faint voice from behind the 
screen made the responses, and rang the tiny, tinkling bell. 
At the Domine, non sum dignus the old Sister rounded up her 
flock, sweeping me in the procession, and kneeling behind, 
said the Confiteor aloud. (I suppose she had made her Com- 
munion hours ago, with the rest of the community). 

When Mass was over, the priest began a second time to 
offer the Holy Sacrifice for the Faithful Departed. Just 
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before the Gospel the little maids disappeared through some 
side door, and the chapel was empty save for me and the 
Sister. It was then that I first noticed her curious behaviour, 
for she began suddenly to turn her head towards the door, 
and look at her watch in the most restless manner. Deci- 
dedly, I thought, this Sister is anything but recollected! 
She gives me distractions enough for ten! As time went on 
she became worse, and just before the Sanctus she dashed 
(yes, really, there is no other word), to the door, and began 
a whispered conversation with some invisible person. I did 
not mean to look round, but when that person sat down 
heavily behind me, I suddenly remembered my poor figs, and 
turned to put them in a safe place. 

Imagine my surprise to find that the Sister’s friend was one 
of the most superb-looking Italian cavalry officers you ever 
saw! You know, perhaps, that they are the most splendid 
in the whole world? When they come to England, people 
laugh at them for their very beautiful appearance, and say 
they are too ornamental by half, but when it comes to the 
Military Tournament they beat everyone else hollow, 

Of course Diana and I adore them. ‘‘Lamp-posts” we 
used to call them in Siena before the war, when they were 
kind enough to illuminate the streets with their presence, at 
that beguiling hour when everyone who is, or wishes to be, in 
**Society” flocks to the most expensive confectioners to drink 
tea (a penance for the Italians, but they do it gladly, because 
it is du dernier chic), and eat babas au rhum. Diana used to 
rave over their powder-blue togas, and their broad blue 
ribbons and decorations. 

And here was one of these “‘lamp-posts,” at seven o’clock 
in the morning in a convent chapel. Of course it was edify- 
ing, but when I turned round again (purely on account of my 
figs), and saw him sitting there smelling of morocco leather, 
and the best cigars and heliotrope scent, with his arms 
folded in the most lordly manner, as if the place belonged to 
him, I hated him. Why, pray, was he not in the passes 
fighting with the others? Of course he had taken care to 
find himself a “‘soft billet,” as our men call it! What would 
anyone so foppish and effeminate be doing in the firing line ? 

And for the matter of that, what was he doing here ? 

That I was soon to discover. 

The Domine, non sum dignus bell rang once more, and the 
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old Sister rose and brushed behind me. There were more 
whisperings, more scraping of chairs—and then I understood. 

Slowly she led him up the aisle. 

He had one leg and two crutches. 

With difficulty, and evidently with pain, he reached the 
altar rails, and paused to wipe the beads of perspiration from 
his forehead. He remained standing, and the Sister fussed 
gently round him, putting the altar-card in his hands, and 
almost supporting him. Then, also standing, she said the 
Confiteor for him in her loud deliberate old voice. 

The sun came glowing through a half-open window, and a 
flowering shrub with an aromatic perfume thrust its blossoms 
almost into the sanctuary. A little brown bird came and 
perched itself on the window-sill, turning its head inquisi- 
tively, and chirping loudly. 

Then the priest came down the altar steps and I could just 
hear the low-spoken words. 

Corpus Domini nostri Fesu Christi custodiat animam tuam in 
vitam @ternam. Amen. 

You will understand, perhaps, why I did not see any more ? 


II, 


When I got back I found Diana leaning out of the window 
in a Japanese wrapper, and whistling. 

No, it is not distinguished to lean out of windows— 
especially convent windows—and whistle, and Diana knows 
that as well as you and I do, but she insists on doing in 
Italy all the things she cannot do at home, because she has 
discovered that the Italians excuse anything the forestier? do. 
Poor things, they are often so dependent on us for funds, and 
they put up so patiently with all our whims and fancies. 

‘‘Carina,” called out Diana (this is just a. nice name she 
has found for me), ‘‘Carina, do come here and tell me what 
this old man is saying! He looks as if he wanted to murder 
me, but one never knows. Perhaps he is making love. It 
would be most awfully exciting. Do come quick! ” 

I came quick, and looked out of the window. In the court- 
yard below, there was a wine chariot, drawn by two oxen 
exactly like the ones which had nearly caught me on their 
horns when I fled into the chapel. Standing by was a little 
old man in a violent temper. 

‘*‘ Ah, you!” he called out at sight of me. ‘‘ Ah, you! have 
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the kindness, please to tell that good-for-nothing woman 
(donnaccia was his word) not to throw stones at my beasts. 
They are of great price, and very nervous. If she throws 
stones at them, she will pay for it.” 

“Diana!” I exclaimed, ‘‘ did you throw stones? He says 
you mus’nt. The oxen are very valuable and easily frightened.” 

“Of course I didn’t throw stones,” cried Diana, indig- 
nantly. ‘As if I should! He’s making it up. He wants 
money. He’s trying to frighten me. You horrid old thing,” 
she added, leaning out of the window to shake her fist at him. 

‘Diana, do stop,” I said. “This lady says she hasn't 
thrown any stones,” I said to the man. 

“Perhaps not, but she will, the minute my back is turned, 
and how can I be here all the time, when I have to carry all 
this wine into the cellar? I can't be in two places at once, 
can I? And women like that who lean out of windows and 
whistle and jeer are capable of the worst things. Tell her I 
will make her pay” 

“* What rot!” cried Diana, in response to my translation. 
“I wasn’t jeering. I was only admiring the oxen, and telling 
them what beauties they were. I didn’t even see the horrid 
old thing.” 

“This lady says she was only talking to the oxen, and 
admiring them,” I repeated, rather meekly. 

“Talking to the oxen? What childishness! Is the woman 
of sound mind?” 

“Quite,” I assured him. ‘But she is English, you know.” 

“English!” His face cleared. ‘“‘Ah, if the Signora is 
English that is a different matter. Speaking with the respect, 
the English are crazy, but not malicious. Ask the lady if she 
would like to photograph my oxen. So many times when the 
English meet me, they stop and ask permission to photo- 
graph them. Two francs, Signora, and me included.” 

“You included ? ” 

‘Yes, Signora, in the photograph.” 

“‘He forgives you,” I told Diana, “because you are English, 
and therefore mad, but not badly-intentioned. And would 
you like to take a photograph of him and the oxen. His 
price is two francs ?” 

‘Good egg!” cried Diana, in her deplorable slang. ‘‘ Tell 
him to wait two minutes, Carina. Just let me prepare my 
camera.” 
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“‘And just let me have my breakfast,” I said. ‘‘ Here is 
Sister with the coffee.” 

**Good-morning,” said Suora Giacinta, severely. ‘‘And you 
are forty minutes late this morning, Signorina.” 

‘I know, Sister, but it is the Day of the Dead. One hears 
an extra Mass.” 

“Then one gets up half an hour earlier,” said the Sister, 
who barks often and has never been known to bite. 

** Any letters, Sister,” asked Diana, in French. 

*‘No, none at all,” replied Suora Giacinta, in the same 
language. All Italians are splendid linguists. 

*‘T believe you eat them,” teased Diana. 

‘* Per carita!” replied the Sister, permitting herself to smile, 
‘* Now I come to think of it, some came last night. Wait a 
little moment,” and diving under her apron she produced a 
packet, and Diana fell on them. 

‘* Mademoiselle, so long as you have this impatience for 
news you will never learn detachment from the world,” was 
Sister’s last shot. 

‘*Why should I be?” asked Diana, innocently. (Did | tell 
you she was a Protestant, poor child ?) 

Suora Giacinta withdrew, and Diana waited impatiently 
while I finished breakfast. 

“Your eyes are red,” she said, presently. 

‘It is the tramontana—the east wind,” I replied. 

Diana threw her arm round me. 

“Carina,” she teased. “I always say you Papists have no 
regard for the truth! Lend me two francs at once, and come 
and help me with the photographs.” 


Ill. 

A tramontana was really blowing that afternoon and Diana 
said she was not going out. 

“Oh yes, you are,” I said, “‘ you are coming with me to the 
cemetery.” 

‘It’s true I haven’t seen it. But why to-day?” 

“‘ Because it is the Day of the Dead. Everybody goes. I 
want you to see how they care for the dead in Italy.” 

Diana still objected that her Italian mistress was coming to 
give her a lesson. (Everyone should learn Italian in Siena, 
where the purest Italian is spoken.) I suggested that we 
should call for her, and that she should give the lesson on the 
way to the cemetery. 
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“Top hole!” cried Diana. (A few lessons in English 
wouldn’t be a waste of her time, would it ?) 

So we called at the Hétel Rimini and asked for the lady 
who was the daughter of the proprietor. We were shown into 
what was evidently the family sitting-room, and found many 
long candles lit before portraits draped in black. I was 
explaining this to Diana when a high thin excited voice inter- 


rupted us. 
“You see?” asked one invisible lady of someone, behind 
the half-open door into the corridor. ‘Actually! Such 


childish superstition! And apparently they are quite intel- 
ligent people, otherwise. It is deplorable.” 

“‘It” was the candles, of course. 

** Do you consider it deplorable, Diana?” I had the curiosity 
to ask. 

“‘I—I’m not sure,” said Diana simply. Since the war, and 
especially since we came to Siena, she had had fits of thought- 
fulness. (One day will she put down her arms, and lay her 
head on the knees of our Mother ?) 

The Signorina, who was amiability itself, would have been 
charmed to come, but seeing she had a sore throat we begged 
her to keep indoors, and set out alone. This visit had delayed 
us, and before we were half-way to the Campo Santo (it is a 
nice name, isn’t it—the Holy Field ?) the long violet shadows 
closed down on us and darkness fell suddenly in the dramatic 
way it has in Italy. Immediately the whole city was lit by 
electricity. In Italy the smallest village is supplied with 
electric light down to the meanest hovel of a wine-shop. 
This is because there is such splendid water-power, and it 
means that in the future, when electricity has taken the place 
of coal, Italy (and Switzerland) will have advantages over all 
the rest of Europe. 

That afternoon the light fell on a small army of mourning 
pilgrims to the Campo Santo. The usual gay chatter of the 
city was stilled, and the silence was scarcely broken except 
by the sound of hundreds of feet on the flagstones. I hoped 
the Campo Santo would not be lit, too. Diana had never 
seen a Campo Santo. I had seen many, and I wanted her to 
see this one, her first, in all the beauty of Faith and Charity, 
unspoiled by such accidental blemishes as artificial flowers, 
gaudy streamers bearing wailing inscriptions, cheap bas-reliefs 
of common-place worthies, and all the other gushing vulgari- 
ties which jar so horribly on our northern nerves. 
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This time all was well. Even the moonlight was wanting, 
and we should not have been able to grope our way between 
the entrance gates had it not been” fortwo Brothers of the 
Misericordia who stood one on each side in their black habits, 
with their wide hats strapped on their backs, and their visors 
lowered, leaving nothing visible but their eyes. . Each held a 
torch in one hand, and in the other a money-box, which he 
offered silently to each passer-by. In all the years I have 
lived in Italy I never remember seeing anyone, rich or poor, 
old or young, refuse a coin for the box thus silently tendered. 
Why silently? Because of humility. The Misericordia 
Brothers are people living in the world. Some are princes; 
some are cobblers; and each leads the ordinary life of a 
person in his social position. But each gives up a certain 
proportion of his time to the service of the poor, the sick, the 
dying, and the dead. When they are so engaged the Brothers 
wear their habits, which disguise them completely, and no 
Brother may speak the unnecessary word which will disclose 
his identity to the admiring public. 

We found our little offerings—Diana is a generous giver— 
and passed thrcugh under the shadow of the tall cypresses. 
With cunning I drew Diana away from the chapels of the 
rich, and led her down the narrow path, lit by torches, 
between the rows of humble graves. Each was lit by a tiny 
lamp, and was covered by chrysanthemums. One had to 
walk very carefully in the uncertain light, to avoid knocking 
against the kneeling figures, and many times we had to turn 
sharply aside to avoid intruding on some private prayer, or 
some outburst of sorrow. There were hundreds and hundreds 
of mourning figures. Some invisible force seemed to have 
drawn all Siena towards this Field of Sorrow and Faith and 
Love. 

The air, laden with sweets as it is always in Italy, grew 
cold, and we were obliged to set out home. 

‘‘When I am old,” said Diana, breaking a long silence, “ I 
shall come to Siena to die. I should like to be buried here.” 

“IT am afraid they would take you to the Protestant ceme- 
tery,” I said, drily. 

“Oh!” said Diana. 

‘“*T’ll take you to see it, if you like,” I said, nastily. 

‘No, thank you—at least not to-night,” said Diana, hastily. 

Which was as well, for as far as I know, there isn’t one 

EDITH COWELL. 





THE INVITATION 


ILL you wear My roses? Do you fear the thorn ? 
High must be her courage whom My flow’rs adorn. 


Will you walk beside Me in your bridal dress, 
Looking not for comfort, seeking no caress ? 


Will you follow blindly, though your feet shall bleed ? 
Though My Hands seem coldly careless of your need ? 


Will you, broken, love Me? Will you kiss the rod ? 
She must have no self, who would be Bride of God. 


You must love Me only ;—I will share with none ; 
Yet you may love freely Me in every one. 


Will you be My Spouse ?—then, you shall kiss the dust, 
Poor shall be, and lowly, as My Chosen must. 


See the Seven Dolours of My Mother blest ! 
Most they share My Passion, whom I love the best. 


What shall be your guerdon? Here—to find in pain 
Peace, and joys more thrilling than earth’s loves attain. 


If through Death’s dark valley faithful still, then this,— 
Glow of dawn foretelling Love’s entrancing Kiss. 


Love that lifts you higher, draws you swift apart, 
Nigher still, and nigher,—home,—within My Heart! 


Will you walk beside Me, in your bridal dress ? 
See,—My Heart is bleeding,—dare you answer—“ Yes? "’ 


M. A. NORTHCOTE. 


VOL. CXXXII. 








ALBAN BUTLER AS A TRAVELLER 


HE dominating influence of English Catholicism in 

the dark days of the eighteenth century was that of 

the venerable and venerated Bishop Challoner, whose 

Life has lately been written by Canon Burton, with a vigour, 

ability, and completeness that leave nothing to be desired. 

But there was another quiet figure in the background at that 

time no less venerable and useful, of whom as yet our bio 

graphical record is but scanty. We refer to Alban Butler, the 
little known author of the well-known Lives of the Saints. 

A Life of Alban Butler is indeed a desideratum in our 
literature, and would repay the writing. It would also appeal 
to a larger public, for the volumes of the great hagiographer 
are to be found on shelves to which the works of Challoner 
are a stranger, and his labours are utilized by many who have 
not so much as heard of the Garden of the Soul or the Medi- 
tations. . 

A short sketch of his history was written by his nephew, 
Mr. Charles Butler, the eminent King’s Counsel and Catholic 
leader, and was usually prefixed to the older editions of Alban 
Butler’s greatest work. His brochure is entitled An Account 
of the Life and Writings of the Rev. Alban Butler (London: 
Coghlan. 1799). It is a mere outline, but indicates the 
sources from which a much fuller biography might be com- 
piled. 

Alban Butler’s life covers the period 1710 to 1773, the 
darkest and most hopeless epoch of English Catholic history. 
He was early sent to the English College at Douay, where as 
student and professor he spent many hidden and laborious 
years. In 1749 he went on the Mission, from which he was 
re-called in 1766 to become President of the College at St. 
Omer, where he spent the remainder of his life and where he 
died. His learning was equalled by his piety and his saintli- 
ness. He read with the avidity and rapidity of Dr. Johnson 
and his learning was of the same encyclopedic character. 
But he was no mere recluse. He made himself the friend of 
his pupils, his room indeed was ever a home to them, and he 
thus profoundly influenced the fortunes of the future gene- 
rations of English Catholics, both priests and gentry. He 
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was the friend of the literati of his day, and his correspon- 
dents included Cardinals like Lambertini (afterwards Benedict 
XIV.), and Bishops of the Church of England such as Lowth 
of London. He was a man of affairs, and so trusted and 
valued by the French prelates as to be appointed Vicar- 
General of no less than five dioceses of the Gallican Church. 
After the disastrous battle of Fontenoy, he won the lasting 
favour of the Duke of Cumberland by his strenuous exertions 
on behalf of the numerous English and Irish soldiers who 
were brought prisoners to the barracks at Douay. And nothing 
could exceed the tact and prudence with which he ruled the 
College at St. Omer’s, from which the Jesuits had just been 
removed on the occasion of the expulsion of that Society from 
France, though no position could be more difficult, for the 
pupils were greatly attached to the Fathers and bitterly 
resented the change that had been made. 

It was during these later years that an incident occurred 
which not only throws light on the extraordinary breadth of 
Butler’s learning, but is also extremely humorous. At a 
brilliant reception given at the Episcopal Palace of Arras, 
Mr. Butler’s modest and unobtrusive manner caused him to 
be treated with some lack of respect by the high-placed guests 
of the evening. Looking upon him as a person of absolutely 
no consequence, they unceremoniously turned their backs 
upon him. The Bishop of Arras, noticing this, determined to 
astonish them, and thereby read them a much-needed lesson. 
The story is told by one of the Canons of St. Omer’s, the 
Abbé de la Sepouze, in a letter written from The Hague some 
thirty years afterwards : 

The Bishop observed in one corner of the room a group of 
military men. He goes up to them, and finding they were con- 
versing upon the question keenly debated at that time, whether in 
battle the thin order observed in our days be preferable to the 
deep order of the antients; he called to Mr. Butler and asked him 
what he thought of it? I then heard that amazing man, talking 
on the art of war with the modest tone of a school-boy and the 
depth of the most consummate military man. I observed admira- 
tion in the countenance of all those officers; and saw several of 
them, who being too far off, stood up upon chairs to hear and see 
him. They put to him question upon question, and each of his 
answers caused fresh applause. 

His Lordship left us to go and join another group, consisting of 
magistrates, who were discussing a point of common law; and in 
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like manner called upon his oracle, who, by the sagacity of his 
reflections, bore away all suffrages and united their several 
opinions. 

The prelate next, taking him by the hand, presented him to the 
ladies, seated round the fire-place, and asked him whether the 
women in antient times wore their head-dresses as high as ours 
then did. “Fashions,” answered he, “like the spokes of a wheel 
turning on its axis, are always replaced by those very ones which they have 
set aside." He then described to us the dresses both of men and 
women in the various ages of our monarchy : “and to go still further 
back,” added he, ‘‘ the statue of a female Druid has been feund, whose 
head-dress measured half a yard in height ; I have been myself to see it, 
and have measured it.” 


In 1744—6 the Earl of Shrewsbury engaged Alban Butler’s 
services as guide and travelling-companion to his younger 
sons, James and Thomas Talbot. To Butler in all probability 
these youths owed the sterling goodness of their after years 
and laborious episcopates. For each subsequently became 
Vicar-Apostolic in England, the one of the London District, 
the other of the Midlands. 

Alban Butler’s notes of this tour were collected and pub- 
lished by Charles Butler, in a volume dedicated to the Rev. 
James Yorke Bramston (afterwards Bishop). It has never to 
our knowledge been reprinted, and it is now rarely to be met 
with. It is called Travels through France and Italy, and part of 
the Austrian French and Dutch Netherlands, during the year 
1745—6, by the late Rev. Alban Butler, author of the Lives of the 
Saints. Dry in diction, put together from mere jottings often 
difficult to decipher, it has nevertheless a charm all its own. 

There is something extremely fascinating about books of 
continental travel at the period immediately preceding the 
great Revolution. They depict a Society that has vanished 
for ever, a world that is now almost unthinkable. Talleyrand 
has said that no one who had not lived before 1789 could 
possibly understand how delightful life could be; and that life 
to some extent lives again in the pages of the books of which 
we speak. They show us the last entrenchments of a feudal 
nobility, a highly complicated legal system, municipal bodies 
of a close oligarchical kind, chapters of clergy confined to 
those possessed of noble birth and acertain prescribed number 
of heraldic quarterings, bishops who were also temporal 
princes, abbeys held by absentee courtier-prelates, and a 
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thousand and one anomalies that have passed away now but 
then seemed as though they were to be eternal. 

Smollett’s coarse but vigorous strokes are well known; 
Beckford’s travels in Spain and Portugal are racy and pic- 
turesque to a high degree, and abound in animal energy; Mrs. 
Thrale’s pictures of Italian society, though light and super- 
ficial, are yet vivid and entertaining; most valuable of all is 
Arthur Young’s painstaking and systematic tour of France on 
the very eve of the fall of the Bastille. 

But these books and others like them have one fatal weak- 
ness. Written from the standpoint of a narrow and insular 
Protestantism, they never read Catholicism aright. It meets 
them at every turn, but they ever view it from an unsympa- 
thetic standpoint, and its soul always escapes them. They 
never comprehend its spiritual side, all that is a sealed book to 
them: not one of them penetrates the outer covering of forms 
and ceremonies, it is all an affair of antiquated pageantry and 
ecclesiastical pomp and circumstance. 

Now Alban Butler does not suffer from this decided draw- 
back, and therein lies the uniqueness of his contribution to 
the literature of historical travel. He was a Catholic, a very 
accurately informed one, and a deeply spiritual man. He 
understood what he saw. But at the same time, he was a 
thorough Englishman. 

There was much with which he was very little in sympathy. 
His Catholicism was moderate and sober. Although he 
never says anything that can jar or wound, he could detect an 
abuse, and sometimes his attitude is a very disapproving one, 
and occasionally he is really startling in his criticism. He did 
not hesitate to say that unless the general corruption could be 
arrested by some powerful measure, a revolution would take 
place not only in the State but in the Church. But at the 
same time he was very appreciative of the good side of many 
an old institution that has since been swept away. He pointed 


out that : 


That rich tract of land which extends from St. Omer’s to Liége, 
is a standing refutation of those who assert that monasteries were 
inimical to a country. The whole income of the smaller houses, 
and two-thirds of the revenues of the greater houses were con- 
stantly spent within twenty miles round their precincts; their 
lands were universally let at low rents ; every abbey had a school 
for the instruction of its tenants; and no human institution was 
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so well calculated to promote the arts of painting, architecture 
and sculpture, works in iron and bronze, and every other species 
of workmanship, as were abbeys or monasteries and their append- 
ages. Thus though the country in view was originally a marsh, 
it is the most populous country in Europe, and presents on the 
face of it as great a display of public and private strength, wealth 
and affluence, as can be found in any other part of the world. 


Yet Alban Butler had very considerable limitations as a 
writer of travels. We should say he was utterly devoid of a 
sense of humour, though often unconsciously amusing to his 
readers. And he was apt to be—his training made him such 
—not a little Puritanical and occasionally extremely unjust. 
Thus he writes of the Stage: 


The Stage Entertainments I can give no account of, as I never 
would see any; these amusements being very dangerous, the 
. school of passions and of sin, and most justly abhorred. How- 
ever, we visited the Stages, on account of their architecture, where 
this was curious. The licentiousness and immorality of our Eng- 
lish Stages, especially, is a disgrace to mankind, much more to 
Christianity. 


And this is written, not of the Stage of the period of the 
Restoration, let it be noted; but at a time when the great 
powers of Garrick were already unfolded, and when a purifying 
breeze had swept away so much that had offended. 

The Tour started in September, 1744, “‘ when we left Dover 
in the packet-boat, and in the same tide—in less than four 
hours arrived at Calais.” From Calais, the travellers seemed 
to have visited Boulogne “‘ an inconvenient poor harbour, and 
a small poor bishopric.” He notes that the late Bishop gave 
a country house for the English Jesuits to maintain two of 
their body there to keep a house for boarders, and teach the 
first rudiments to little children. And he adds characteristi- 
cally that he had himself written a dissertation to prove that 
Ambleteuse might easily be made a better harbour than Calais. 
He indeed was not a little fond of thoroughly thrashing out 
some small point of this kind: for instance, he once worked 
out in detail and illustrated by copious quotations ‘‘ two 
systems of modern naturalists” on the connection between 
Christianity and the pear called bon-Chrétien. 

Passing into Holland, he visited Amsterdam, where he was 
struck by the ‘“‘incredible quantity of herring-mongers ” and 
by the nicety of the people in the neatness of their houses ‘‘ so 
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great that they dare scarcely use them for fear of dirtying 
them.” At Liége, “dirty and ill-built,” he naturally visited 
the College of the English Jesuits, and the ‘‘ English nunnery 
of the Visitation.” 

The Bishop (he says) is sovereign prince of this country, which 
is full of abbeys and rich benefices, and is called the Paradise of 
Priests, and the Purgatory for Women (who slave here instead of the 
men), and the Hell for horses. The Canons of the cathedral are 
noble and very rich, and have among them many prelates and 
great princes. The country wants a better police, and law-suits 
are endless. 


In Antwerp he finds another English nunnery, of Carmelites 
or Teresians, where “they show the body of a nun of their 
house, dead a great many years ago, yet entire and uncor- 
rupted, but the skin pale and brownish, much dried up.” In 
Brussels, the hilly streets tried him a good deal, ‘‘ but coach- 
hire is cheap.” Here again he found fellow-countrywomen in 
the shape of nuns, Benedictine and Dominican, living in exile 
for their Faith’s sake. He has nothing very remarkable to 
say about Malines, though here as in all other cases there is 
much noted down in a fashion anticipatory of Baedeker, and 
libraries and picture galleries are visited in a painstaking way. 

But at Louvain, after describing the University, and the 
Irish Franciscan and Dominican Colleges, he remarked of the 
Divinity School that ‘‘it gives too much to reasoning, too 
little to the study of the Fathers and Tradition.” Then he 
flies to the subject of Louvain white-beer: “their physicians 
boast of it as being exceeding wholesome. But it cannot be 
so for all constitutions; for it is so viscous, that a man drunk 
with it requires two days to be sober again.” Finally he 
describes Aerschot Castle, the Duke of which ‘‘ descends from 
the ancient kings of Hungary, and in his hall hangs his 
pedigree drawn down from Adam.” 

At Lierre the English nunnery was in a decaying condition ; 
at Ypres the Irish Benedictine nuns had invested in what we 
should now call Corporation Stock at Paris, where the funds 
had sunk almost to nothing, so that their house was reduced 
to narrow circumstances. In Ghent and Bruges he found 
still other English nuns, and in the former city, ‘a nobler 
one than Brussels,” a house of English Jesuits which served 
as a retreat for such as were unfit for active life. 

Ecclesiastical pride and prosperity were always in evidence. 
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Gembloux has a “rich abbey of Benedictines, the Abbot of 
which is Lord of the town.” Mons has a Collegiate Church 
of Canonesses, who must make proof of their nobility, ‘and 
who sing the Office in a kind of ecclesiastical white dress. 
For the rest of the day they use secular clothes or what they 
please, can renounce their benefice and then marry. Only 
the prioress takes vows.” In Ghent are five rich abbeys, 
one the wealthiest in Flanders; Tournai has another “ very 
stately”; Meerssen an opulent convent of Benedictine sisters ; 
more noble Canonesses are found at Furnes; and so on. 

From Tournai “some of my acquaintance ”’ went to witness 
the battle of Fontenoy, then raging about two leagues off, but 
for this curiosity they paid dearly, “‘some killed, pitied by 
none on account of their imprudence.” 

He concludes this first section of his —r with a com- 
parison between the Dutch, Austrian, and French Netherlands, 
and sums up in favour of the Dutch. . . . ‘‘ Even Catholics 
(the most restrained of all religions there) have a comfortable 
share of liberty.” The Austrians are poor from want of trade: 
the French laws make commerce precarious. But the Dutch 
are more heavily taxed than any other nation in the world, 
they pay five times as heavily as they did under the Spaniards. 
Industry with them is so reigning a spirit, that children 
begin to earn their bread at seven or eight years of age. In 
Amsterdam idle, disobedient children are locked up in a cave, 
where they must work continually to pump out water, which 
would otherwise drown them ! 


Apparently retracing his steps to Calais, Alban Butler and 
his pupils took post thence for Paris, through French 
Flanders. Much of the way was very bad, the roads narrow 
and deep, in winter frequently impassable. Most of the towns 
and places of interest in the province seem to have been 
visited, and a great deal of information collected and set down 
in guide-book style. Here, as in Belgium, English Catholic 
religious houses were numerous. The College at St. Omer’s 
over which Butler later on was to preside, comes in for much 
attention, its neat apothecary’s shop (everything in the eight- 
eenth century was “neat”), its stage and “acting cloaths” 
are noticed. The English Jesuit novitiate at Watten, English 
nunneries at Aire, Gravelines (“in low circumstances”), 
Dunkirk, and Cambrai, where members of such families as 
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Caryl, Browne, Blundell, Langdale, Southcot, and Rookwood 
dwelt, are enumerated. Space is devoted to the English 
College at Douay, where also were English Benedictine and 
Franciscan houses, Scots’ Jesuits and an Irish Seminary. 

Of the English Poor Clares at Dunkirk, Butler relates that 
in 1658, when the English Cromwellian forces took the town, 
Lord, Lockhart, ‘‘a mean man, and a creature of the Protec- 
tor’s”, was made Governor. He and his lady were friendly 
to the nuns. Coming once to their house, he found them in 
chapel at their prayers without a spark of fire in a very cold 
season, whereupon he sent them both coals and wood. His 
soldiers were not so reverent, but “‘lighted their pipes at the 
altar, when mass was saying.” The Plague broke out in this 
house in 1666, and the nuns suffered much by it. 

The industrious travellers also made acquaintance with the 
French Abbeys and Cathedrals. At Arras, where the Bishop 
was lord of the town, the Abbot of St. Vedast had important 
seigneurial rights. The Cardinal de Rohan held the Abbey 
in commendam, that is, he enjoyed the title and the revenues, 
though with no jurisdiction over the monks. The monks told 
Butler that the Cardinal took a third of the income for him- 
self, besides the appointment to seven rich dependent priories 
and provostships in the surrounding country. At a “rich 
walled abbey” of St. Winoc at Bergues, in the midst of 
marshes, they found an abbot who was quite a virtuoso: “‘ he 
was very curious in paintings, and had gathered a very 
numerous and costly collection of the best pictures, fit for an 
Italian prince’s cabinet.” Cassel had a College of “rich 
canons.” Another very wealthy house with feudal jurisdic- 
tion was St. Amand, a royal abbey with a magnificent church. 
At Douay were two collegiate churches, one with thirty-five 
canons. An abbey near, at Ancine, had a choir carved with 
admirable art, and an organ the largest and finest in all those 
parts. Most splendid of all was Cambrai, with a Cathedral 
boasting of forty-eight well-endowed canons, ninety-five chap- 
lains, and other ecclesiastics; two collegiate churches, two 
abbeys with good libraries, and countless other churches and 
religious houses. 

And thus they slowly progressed towards Paris, finishing 
their journey with a halt at St. Denis, where they viewed the 
treasury; and gazed at crowns, sceptres and spurs of gold, 
images ablaze with precious stones, swords and rods of justice, 
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great sapphires, reliquaries, and coronation suits, and all the 
wonders that other travellers of the period have described. 


An elaborate survey of Paris is given, over which we 
cannot linger. It is well done, but others with greater gifts 
of style have gone over the same ground, and the subject- 
matter is too familiar. Besides, in this section of the Travels 
there are few flashes of originality, and the writer’s person- 
ality seems effaced. The English Catholic institutions are, of 
course, all noted—the Black Nuns, and the Blue Nuns, and 
the “‘ Austins,” and the various colleges and convents of men, 
English, Irish, and Scots. 

We pass on to the tour from Paris to the Mediterranean. 
Orders for post-horses were secured, the roads were the 
finest in France, and the travellers were astonished at the 
splendid houses of the nouveaux riches dotted about every- 
where on the route, residences of the intendants, tax-farmers 
and manufacturers, who were already so hated of the people. 
With a wonderful industry Butler visited all the towns and 
villages of the route, everywhere noticing the evidences of 
ecclesiastical wealth and monastic splendour, and visiting 
abbeys and churches of which now but the ruins and some- 
times only the names remain. It would be monotonous to 
do more than cull a few items of quaint interest from his 
closely packed pages. 

At Sens he noted the fact that in each little parish church 
the Curé sang every Sunday and Holyday the whole Church- 
office, even the Little Hours, as well as High Mass, the whole 
people assisting in stalls and pews like those of an [nglish 
Protestant church, though very few went to the Sacraments. 
Religious were not nearly so numerous as in the Low 
Countries. Near Sens was a royal abbey, of which the 
Abbess was a daughter of Lord Bolingbroke, that brilliant 
and erratic statesman having spent the years of his exile in 
this city, where many entertaining tales were told of him. 
At Auxerre was the Jansenist Bishop de Caylus, always at 
war alike with Rome and the King, but beloved by his people 
and adored by his party. 

The mustard of Dijon gave occasion to Butler to set forth 
one of his favourite little dissertations on out-of-the-way 
subjects, and he discourses learnedly on that useful plant. 
At Citeaux, then in its last stage of developed grandeur and 
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magnificence, he was “enchanted” with the Abbot’s furniture, 
with the coachmakers and saddlers in that dignitary’s stables, 
with the mills and bakehouses and fish-ponds. As usual, 
everything was “neat.” Macon had a chapter of Canons 
who had to make proof of their nobility, though only (he 
notes) of the petite noblesse. The Canons of Lyons were of 
a prouder aristocracy, all took the title of Count, and all wore 
mitres at the Office. Our traveller did not seem greatly 
impressed by the Grande Chartreuse, and contrasting the 
appearance of its then inmates with the pictures of the ascetic 
Bruno, quotes with apparent approbation the remark of an 
English peer to the guest-master that ‘‘ he wondered to see 
him so fat, and his founder so lean.” And at Avignon (Papal 
territory), he rather laughs at the “‘ harlequin dress” of the 
Swiss Guards, and observed that the young Vice-Legate 
never rose till noon. He visited the Ghetto there, where the 
five hundred Jews had to wear a special badge of inferiority ; 
this was for men a yellow ribbon in their hats, for the women 
a peculiar laced cap. 

The great Gothic church of the Dominicans at Toulouse 
excited the wonder of the travellers, and the Prior astonished 
them (as he does us) by informing them that the singular high 
altar was so constructed that twenty-four priests could say 
Mass at it at once! A visit to La Sainte Baume, the tradi- 
tional scene of the penance of St. Mary Magdalene, is treated 
with true eighteenth-century indifference to the charms of 
natural scenery, the mountains are “‘ horrid,” and every other 
feature is “dreary” and “ frightful” and “ dismal.” 

Finally, an arrival was made at the little port of Antibes, 
and a felucca was charted for Genoa; but after a disastrous 
venture, in which the hagiographer and his pupils had well- 
nigh perished and their boat been lost, they put back again, 
and werc fain te pursue their journey into Italy overland and 
in a post-chaise. They had time to notice the armed galleys 
used to defend the coast against the Barbary corsairs, and 
noted that the slaves were mostly Turks, bought through the 
Maltese. 


Genoa, then an aristocratic Republic, was reached in six 
days from Nice, one hundred and thirty-five miles over moun- 
tains and beside precipices, the travellers being mounted on 
sure-footed mules. Genoa was at that time on bad terms with 
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Great Britain, and they did not meet with a very cordial 
reception, so that they were desirous of pushing on. They 
saw, however, the Doge with the sword of state borne before 
him, and twenty-five attendant senators in black velvet, and a 
great guard of soldiers. 

We shall here hurry over the lengthy account given of the 
cities and towns that lay in the path to Rome, though it 
mentions features of interest that certainly exist no longer, 
such as “episcopal parks stocked with the choicest game,”’ 
and come at once to the Eternal City. Butler is very severe 
on the modern Roman: 


Now the ambition of a vulgar Roman is to be servant to some 
nobleman; or of those who aim a little higher, to wear a long 
band, and ceremony suit, in the service of a Cardinal, and to wait 
all day, one on each side of his eminence’s chamber, and ante- 
chamber, to draw and undraw the cortine, when anyone goes in or 
out, and to walk in a slow majestic pace by the coach windows, 
when their master goes abroad. Their ancestors are disgraced by 
so degenerate a posterity. 


He pokes fun at the abuse of titles and high-sounding words. 
Everyone is ‘‘ most illustrious,” the plainest gentleman’s house 
is a ‘‘ Palazzo,” and among the bankers’ clerks there is always 
the “ primo ministro.” The well-known Roman passion for 
mural inscriptions is satirized: ‘‘ Very soon the very cobblers 
will put their names on every shoe they mend.” As to piety 
and religion: ‘‘ There is a deal of exterior devotion, but the 
marks of true interior spirituality are by no means corres- 
pondent.” The Pope’s Swiss Guards “have the best pay of 
any soldiers in the world, and nothing to do for it.” As to 
the Cardinals, in spite of splendid equipages and ceremonies 
of honour, they “‘eat sparingly, and without pomp.” But the 
slow pace at which their coaches drive “ appears somewhat 
affected.” 

An attractive picture of the reigning Pontiff, the great Pope 
Benedict XIV., is given, he is courteous and affable, of a 
graceful presence, but a lover of jokes ‘“‘ rather too much.” 
The Holy Week ceremonies were witnessed, but the public 
flagellation of the Penitents (who were followed by Capuchins 
‘‘with baskets of sweetmeats for those who should faint ” by 
the way) is condemned as dangerously tending to ostentation. 

A very guarded reference is made (it was the year after the 
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Jacobite rising of the Forty-Five) to the Stuart King James III., 
but we can imagine the reverence and emotion with which 
English Catholics would gaze upon him. ‘‘I saw that Prince 
pass in his coach to Mass.” Lord Dunbar? and Mr. Hay were 
with him—both Protestants. ‘The Pope’s Guard stand 
sentinel at every gate of his house. He spends a considerable 
part of his time in exercises of devotion.” 

From Rome excursions were made to Loretto and Naples. 
Venice and Milan were then visited, and the travellers worked 
their way back to France through Switzerland and Savoy. 

The Tour ends abruptly, without any attempt at a studied 
peroration. There is no effort to be eloquent in its pages, no 
grace of style. But it is interesting, if dry, and in some 
respects unique. And we feel throughout that the author is 
more than his writings, and even in his very prejudices a 
typical English Catholic of the period. As Dr. Johnson said 
of Bishop Hurd: “ He is a man whose acquaintance is a 
valuable acquisition,” and we part from him with regret. 
ROBERT BRACEY, 0O.P. 


1 Elder brother of Lord Chief Justice Mansfield. 


THE ANGEL OF WRATH 


(The Church’s Mass for Peace, June 29) 


“ Vertatur obsecro manus tua contra me, et contra domum patris mei .. . 
2 Kings xxiv. 17. 
F old, when on the plague-swept threshing-floor, 
O I, in my awesome flight, a moment stayed, 
One, whom great love had rendered unafraid, 
Offered his life, to sate the sword I bore.— 
‘‘ Thy judgments (so these sheep thou smite no more!) 
On me and on my father’s house be laid! ”’— 
And God Himself by that strong plea was swayed, 
And bade me to its sheath my sword restore. 


And now, as, sword again in hand, I see 
The sinful world drink deep of sin’s award, 
One of His father’s house—Whom he called Lord !— 
From countless altars lifts in bolder plea— 
His Victim Blood ; what more remains for me. 
But now to cease to smite and sheathe the sword ? 
G. M, HORT. 
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the “‘religious’”’ syllabus arranged for our Elementary 

Schools and for a more interesting treatment of the 
whole subject of religion, on the ground that an intellectual 
stimulus is essential if a hesitating or indifferent will is to be 
urged to the performance of acts and the formation of habits 
of virtue. In the August issue, Father George Bishop did 
me the honour of replying to my strictures, and defended the 
present system, not as ideally perfect but as better, at any 
rate, than any feasible substitute. The main work of the 
teacher of religion is the imparting of knowledge, so he con- 
tended, and this in our circumstances is best done by the 
catechetical method and best tested by the method of exami- 
nation. He argued, moreover, that the responsibility for 
religious instruction in schools rests upon the Bishops and 
that, since they approve of the present system, it would ill 
beseem those who are not so responsible to seek to change 
it. Now, the fact that I find myself largely in agreement 
with my Reverend critic shows, I think, that my point has not 
been thoroughly apprehended in his reply. Whilst urging the 
formation of good habits in the will, I also pleaded that the 
intelligence should be as highly developed as possible, and it 
was for that reason that I quarrelled with the Catechism, as 
we find it, and felt that our examination system only accen- 
tuated its drawbacks. 

I shall not, I trust, be thought wanting in due deference to 
episcopal authority, if I venture in the following pages to 
elaborate my contention a little further. I can even conceive 
their Lordships being glad to hear of the experience of one 
who has been engaged in applying diocesan syllabuses and 
who has no reason to suppose that her experience is excep- 
tional. And I am further emboldened to pursue the subject 
by an important announcement which is contained in the 
(American) Ecclesiastical Record for March of this year. We 
are told therein that the Holy Father himself has in view the 
production of a new Catechism for the use of the whole 
Chufch. He has appointed a Commission to examine all the 
Catechisms in use throughout the Church with a view to 

1 THe Month, May, 1918. 


1: a former article! I pleaded for a thorough revision of 
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combining their various good points and approaching as nearly 
as possible to the ideal. More than that, we are to have the 
whole of the Christian doctrine set out in compendious form. 
‘‘The proposed doctrinal unification will be a kind of codifi- 
cation . . . of Christian doctrine” (p. 254). ‘‘ Doubtless the 
teachings of the Church will be set down in brief paragraphs 
after the manner of the Canons in the Code...” “This codi- 
fication will form a complete profession of Catholic faith. It 
will be a basis on which unity of teaching will rest” (p. 255). 
This general text, however, is not to be the sole work of the 
Commission. Another reform of far-reaching importance is 
foreshadowed in the words: “ Undoubtedly a complete series 
of Catechisms will be compiled. They will be graded accord- 
ing to the capacity of children at different ages.” It may 
hasten that desirable consummation to say a few words about 
the defects of our present Catechism. 

On one point, I am sure, all are agreed. There must be 
some memorized basis as a foundation on which to build 
religious education, and that basis must be thoroughly learned— 
word perfect. But the agreement goes little further. I think 
that those who actually use the present Catechism can best 
criticize of its effectiveness as an instrument of education. The 
workman is naturally the best judge of his tools, for he has to 
handle and apply them. So we, whether clerics or layfolk, 
who work at the religious instructicn and training of the 
children are competent judges of our chief tool, the Catechism. 
It is really astonishing to know how heartily and generally it 
is condemned by both. The longer and the more con- 
scientiously we have worked with it, the more convinced we 
are of its defects and the more clearly we see, that a much 
more suitable one could be compiled. ‘It is so difficult,” 
urge the convinced but faint-hearted. Granted at once. But 
it is not impossible. Perhaps if we can show how this 
difficulty has already been to a certain extent, overcome, in 
another English-speaking country, reformers here may be 
encouraged to persevere. 

An enlightening comparison, then, may be made between 
our own penny Catechism and the ‘‘ Catechism of Christian 
Doctrine prepared and enjoined by the third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore,” which will show us how the language of the 
Catechism can be simplified without any sacrifice of doctrinal 
accuracy. 
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Our Catechism opens with the query “‘ Who made you?” 
‘*God made me "—and then, instead of being told who God is, 
we have a couple of pages to learn before, in answer to the 
direct query “‘ what is God? ”, we learn something about His 
Nature. The American is told first that “‘God made the 
world” and then, in answer to the question ‘‘ Who is God ?” 
learns that ‘God is the Creator of heaven and earth.’’ When 
later the question of God's Nature is considered, ‘* What is 
God ?” draws from the American child the reply: “God is a 
Spirit infinitely perfect,” the difficult theological conception of 
self-existence which baffles our infants’ minds being omitted at 
this stage. 

In both Catechisms we find the question ‘“‘What is a 
mystery?” In our Catechism the answer itself is apt to be 
one to the young child, whereas the American juvenile does 
get some notion of what it all means when he repeats that 
‘‘A mystery is a truth which we cannot fully understand.” 

Amongst questions on the Church “How is the Church 
Apostolic ?” is asked by both. 

The English answer reads ‘“‘ The Church is Apostolic 
because she holds the doctrine and traditions of the Apostles, 
and because through the unbroken succession of her pastors 
she derives her Orders and her mission from them.” 

The other version gives ‘‘The Church is Apostolic because 
it was founded by Christ and His Apostles and is governed 
by their lawful successors and because it has never ceased 
and never will cease to teach their doctrine.” 

Both these answers abound in hard words and express 
ideas remote from the child’s experience: the American is, 
nevertheless, the simpler, but if we turn to the Catechism of 
Pope Pius X. we find a somewhat longer answer but the 
meaning is much more plainly put. 

“The Church is Apostolic because the line of pastors runs 
back without break to the Apostles ; because she believes and 
teaches all the Apostles believed and taught and because she 
is guided and governed by their legitimate successors.” 

There is one question only on Indulgences, but in neither 
of the Catechisms under consideration is the answer as simple 
as it might be. The English reads “An Indulgence is a 
remission granted by the Church of the temporal punishment 
which often remains due to sin after its guilt has been 
forgiven,” whilst the American defines it as ‘‘The remission 
in whole or in part of the temporal punishment due to sin.” 
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Change a word or two and it would read ‘‘An Indulgence is 
letting us off some or all of the punishment which, though 
we have been forgiven, we still owe for our sins.” These 
words are all familiar to the child and convey a definite 
meaning, although less full than that in the Catechism defini- 
tion, whereas “temporal” and “‘remission” are conundrums. 
The Catechism, let us grant, is a triumph of compact and 
exact theological statement, a ‘‘ form of sound words,” always 
to be prized on that account by the mature intelligence, but 
ill-suited, precisely because of that, to the infant mind. 

Not much is conveyed to the child by telling it that “‘ grace 
is a supernatural gift of God, freely bestowed upon us for 
our sanctification and salvation,” though a theologian may 
dwell upon the function of each particular word in the whole 
definition, but if we tell the children that grace is ‘‘ a wonder- 
ful change in our soul by which God adopts us into His 
family,” we put the essential truth before them in a way they 
can understand and yet tell them nothing that has to be 
unlearned later. 

Once more I agree with Father Bishop that the simplifica- 
tion of the Catechism answers is “not so easy,” but the 
instances given above, which might be made more numerous, 
prove that it is possible and, the need being what it is, really 
urgent. It is plain that, whoever wrote our Catechism, they 
were almost wholly concerned with securing accuracy of 
statement and gave little thought to simplicity. Our Lord’s 
teaching, on the other hand, was, however lofty in itself, 
always brought down to ordinary intelligences by concrete 
images and illustrations. 

Of the necessity for rearrangement of the matter few doubt. 
It is recognized to a certain extent in the syllabuses. The 
** Simple Catechism Lessons ” of Dom Lambert Nolle, O.S.B., 
shows what can be done in that way. In this, too, the 
American Catechism is superior to ours. There is no learning 
the sequence of the articles of the Creed, weary work which 
brings small profit, and there is no chapter called ‘‘ Virtues 
and Vices” with which our children are burdened to their 
little advantage. The useful information there given could 
more appropriately be given elsewhere. The practical Ameri- 
can calls the seven deadly sins “ sources of sin’ and naturally 
insert the list under that heading. The gifts and fruits of 
the Holy Ghost are in their place after Confirmation. The 

VOL. CXXXII. x 
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Beatitudes, the most sublime embodiment of the full Christian 
spirit, cannot be appreciated away from their context. Read 
St. Matthew's chapter, give a vivid word-picture and then 
teach them in their right place, the New Testament lesson, 
and so they will become a precious memory. In all other 
sciences we proceed from the concrete to the abstract ; why 
not do so here and take first what we have to do, and then 
learn the method and the motive? We hope the new Com- 
mission will, when grading the catechetical matter according 
to intelligence, also grade it according to practical use. 

But no improvement of catechetical form will much avail, 
unless there is a change of procedure on the part both of 
inspector and teacher. The inspector is placed first because 
he sets the standard up to which the teacher works. If we are 
to expect in the future the usual ‘‘ posers,” the same, to speak 
plainly, casuistical questions, then most of the time will be 
given to implanting the disjointed, arbitrary odd bits of know- 
ledge necessary to answer them. Some think that the teachers 
exaggerate the evils of the present system of examination. Let 
me give a few instances, based either on personal experience 
or on the experience of others well known to me, of the kind 
of questions we have to be prepared for and of the kind of 
things that such examination encourages. 

** How many persons are there in God?” 

The answer was correctly given. 

*‘ And now, next child, what’s a person?” 

“What is a person!” Fancy expecting the next child or 
any child to answer what has puzzled many a philosopher. 
We all know what personality is, as St. Augustine knew what 
time was “until asked to define it.” ‘‘ How long does the 
Mass take?” was the apparently simple request of another 
examiner. ‘‘ Twenty minutes,” “ half-an-hour,” ‘‘an hour,” 
even two, were amongst the hazarded answers. None were 
accepted, and at last the priest solved the mystery by the 
strangely inaccurate statement—“ It only takes a minute.” In 
his desire to puzzle and perplex the childish minds before him, 
he himself confused the Mass with the actual Consecration of 
the Elements. Such methods of examination can hardly tend 
to make the children good and practical Catholics. 

Again, as I have implied, this method of testing the quality 
of religious instruction by periodical examinations which the 
teachers do not consider really adequate leads inevitably to 
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self-protective devices, some of which can only be palliated on 
that plea. In one diocese where I taught, the Bishop (R.I.P.) 
conducted all the examinations himself. It was the custom 
on such occasions for the teachers of the first school examined, 
let us say ‘‘ St. Anne’s,” to send off post haste to “ St. John’s” 
a copy of all the questions asked. Such a list which reached 
me contained a query which sent me hunting in the Old 
Testament for its answer. It was, “‘ Where did Moses bury 
the Egyptian?” I drummed the answer well into my class. 
Then when ‘the Bishop came, and after setting a few general 
questions, began, ‘‘ Now I wonder who could tell me where 
Moses buried the E ” he got no further. Disregarding all 
injunctions to raise hands and answer one at a time, my 
bright sixty rose in a body and roared, “In the sand, my 
Lord.” There was dead silence for quite a minute, whilst the 
Bishop recovered from the shock. Of his thoughts I know 
nothing, but I quite well remember my own. 

Let me give, as a last instance, another less commendable 
example of what the system may lead to. A very large school 
gained a general excellent (7.c., excellent for every class) 
several years running. Naturally there was keen desire to retain 
it. When last year the examination day arrived, the backward 
and slow ones from each class were marched to a basement hall 
and there quietly kept until all was over and the examiners 
gone! The general excellent was once more gained. Un- 
fairly of course, yet in reality this case was not so bad as it 
sounds, for the school was splendidly worked. Zealous priests, 
nuns, and teachers looked after the spiritual interests of every 
child so effectively that the numbers who missed Sunday Mass 
or their monthly Communion days were almost negligible. 
The children were thoroughly well grounded in their Faith, 
and that their teachers felt was the real work; the exami- 
nation was merely an irritating interlude to be prepared for 
and got over as quickly as possible. 

Accordingly I am persuaded that the examination as at 
present conducted is either a positive evil, ¢g., in those cases 
where it is made the end of the religious instruction, or an 
irritating obstacle as it is felt to be by those teachers who are 
conscientiously doing what they know religious instruction is 
meant to do, the upbuilding of the Christian character. The 
examination sets a false standard, and working for it is detri- 
mental to the best interests of the children. 
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Many recognize this and yet tolerate it because of the diffi- 
culties, well set forth by Father Bishop, in the way of finding 
an alternative. After all, these difficulties do not seem insur- 
mountable. According to the present system the examination 
is usually held in the same month each year. The diocesan 
Inspector notifies the managers of the date chosen, and they 
in turn send the notice to the Head Teacher, the local Education 
Committee, and His Majesty’s Inspector. These latter notifi- 
cations are necessary as the school registers are not marked 
on this day and secular work is not done. Now would it not 
be possible to omit giving any notice to the managers and 
teachers? The diocesan Inspector could himself write directly 
to the Inspector and Committee stating that on a certain 
date he would be examining the school in religious knowledge. 
The Board of Education would probably be ready to sanction 
this modification if our Bishops, for reasons stated, were to 
propose it. In that case the Inspector could pay his surprise 
visit and have the whole day to do his examining. He could 
further safeguard against cramming, etc., by asking each 
teacher to keep a detailed weekly record of work actually done. 
Then he could either examine the children on the work shown 
in the record, or ask the teacher to give the lesson that 
naturally follows in the scheme. There would be no oppor- 
tunity here for the one “model” lesson kept in reserve to spring 
upon an unsuspecting inspector. In addition to this one 
whole day he could visit the school at other times of the year 
during the daily hour of instruction. So would some of the 
evils of the examination system be done away with. 

But to return to the syllabus, we may hope that, under the 
stimulus of the Papal initiative, this may be widened and 
made more practical. As teachers as well as children will be 
affected, the change cannot begin in the primary schools: it 
will only be made feasible by the fuller education in secondary 
schools and training-colleges of the future generation of 
teachers. The thought has often struck me that really 
teachers spend far more time in instructing in religion than 
the average priest does. Yet the priest has a theological 
course extending over years, whereas the teacher has none 
worthy of the name. At present the teacher is turned out 
armed with a very superficial knowledge of Church and Bible 
history and with one or two Commentaries on the Catechism. 
It is a rare thing in my experience to come across an ele- 
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mentary school without a well-stocked staff library; almost 
equally rare is it to find in such a library a single up-to-date 
reference book on Christian Doctrine, Church History, or any 
other branch of religious knowledge. In every big school at 
least we might hope for something better. On this point the 
change could begin at once. The teachers are only too 
willing to read up interesting matter for théir lessons, pro- 
vided that matter is made available. Most priests have a 
good store of such books and, without much inconvenience, 
they could lend some not in constant use, to form the nucleus 
of a religious library.1 Some, perhaps, could go so far as to 
put their Catholic Encyclopedia at the disposal of their staff. 
It is a store-house full of treasures, and, wisely used, would 
help to make the religious hour one to look forward to. 
Granted such a preparation, such supplementary aids and 
a revised and helpful system of inspection, we teachers will 
have every chance to lay a solid foundation of religious 
knowledge in our charges, for a wider syllabus need not 
mean a superficial structure. On the contrary. That un- 
conscious comedian, James VI. of Scotland, writing some 
three centuries ago of a sermon by one of those ministers 
who proved to him such a pest, said “I did na like the 
sairmon. It was na sae sinewy as I doe like.” Children 
share King James’s taste and really prefer their lessons strong 
and, as his Majesty has it, “‘sinewy.” Give them such 
instructions, and when they leave us and their school days 
behind we can be content to let them go, convinced that they 
will continue to practise their religious duties and, moreover, 
be able to give to themselves and others a reason for the 


faith that is in them. 
MARY CAHILL. 


1 The Bexhill Free Library, of which there is some account in this issue, 
might well be utilized in this way.—Eb. 
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O high Love heaps the fire, the leaping light 
. Has lapped the musing soul in robes of red, 
And even Brother Ass, poor witless wight, 
Without the door, stands warmed and comforted. 
DOROTHY I. LITTLE. 








NOTES ON FAMILIAR PRAYERS 


XI. THE ‘‘ DE PROFUNDIS.” 


OR some centuries past throughout all western 
P cisstendon the De profundis has been regarded as 

pre-eminently the psalm of the dead. In more than one 
European language its opening words have obtained dictionary 
recognition as a sort of synonym for dirge or elegy. ‘“‘Le Te 
Deum des rois est toujours le De profundis des peuples” is a 
saying, for example, which one finds cited in illustration of this 
figurative usage. For the ordinary Catholic layman this is the 
prayer which rises spontaneously to his lips as he kneels in 
the chamber of death or learns that some dear friend has been 
summoned before God’s judgment seat. And yet it is not 
quite easy to understand why this psalm (Ps. 129 in the 
Vulgate, but Ps. 130 according to the Massoretic numbering) 
should be set apart almost exclusively for such a purpose. It 
is no doubt a penitential psalm and it has figured, though 
with more than a dozen others, in the Office for the Dead 
since the ninth or tenth century. But there is nothing in its 
wording which is so specially appropriate to the condition of 
the departed as to account for the favour which it enjoys. 
Comparing it for example with Psalm 114, Dilexi quoniam, 
which we know to have been associated with the obsequies of 
the dead since the times of St. Chrysostom and St. Augustine 
and which still is sung as the first vesper psalm in the Offictum 
Defunctorum, the Dilexi seems more directly to lead our 
thoughts to the condition of the Holy Souls in purgatory. 

The sorrows of death have compassed me: and the perils of hell 
have found me. 

I met with trouble and sorrow: and I called upon the name of 
the Lord. O Lord deliver my soul... 

Turn, O my soul into thy rest: for the Lord hath been bountiful 
to thee. 

For He hath delivered my soul from death: my eyes from tears, 
my feet from falling. 

I will please the Lord in the land of the living.' 

1 These last words, Placebo Domino in regione vivorum, are used as the antiphon 
for this the first psalm in the Office of Vespers for the Dead. Hence this Office 
was always known in England in medizval times as Placebo, Matins for the 
Dead was similarly designated Dirige, from the first word of the antiphon. 
From dirige we get our word “ dirge.” 
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Again, Ps. 22, Dominus regit me, also associated from the 
early Christian centuries with the last rites of the Church, has 
much to recommend it as an alternative to the De profundis. 
The words “ And Thy mercy will follow me all the days of my 
life; and that I may dwell in the house of the Lord unto 
length of days” seem to speak very appropriately of the hopes 
of the soul exiled as yet from God’s presence. There were 
other psalms besides these (e.g. Ps. 119, Ad Dominum cum 
tribularer and Ps. 5 Verba mea) which in the eleventh century 
were often said for the dead, but the fact remains, that for all 
purposes of private devotion the De profundis now holds a sort 
of monopoly on occasions demanding prayer for the Holy 
Souls. How and when has this come about ? 

Turning first to the question of ‘‘ when,” it may be affirmed 
with confidence that in all the abundant information we 
possess concerning the domestic and liturgical practice of 
monks and canons regular, from the ninth to the eleventh 
century, there is no indication to be found that the De profundis 
was singled out as the one psalm specially appropriate for the 
dead. No doubt the various Consuetudines monastice, such as 
those which have been edited of late years by Dom Bruno 
Albers, do often introduce the De profundis in this connection, 
but it has no recognized pre-eminence. For example in the 
older Customs of Cluny, drafted about 930, as also in many 
similar compilations rather later in date, we hear of two 
psalms which were recited after all the Day Hours in 
place of the full Offictum Defunctorum, which in the summer 
season was no longer said at night. These two psalms were 
Ps. 119. Ad Dominum cum tribularer, and Ps. 129 De profundis.* 
Again in the Constitutions of Abbot Sigebert, which belong to 
about the year 1025, we read that after Lauds, if it were not 
yet fully daylight, the monks were to recite “the seven (peni- 
tential) psalms, and the litany, and after that the psalm 
Miserere mei Deus and the De profundis for the abbots deceased.” ? 
In these cases, as we see, the De profundis was said, though it 
was associated with another psalm, but there were also 
occasions when some single psalm was recited for a similar 


' See Albers, Consuetudines Monastica, II. p. 11. Debent inchoare illos duos 
psalmos pro defunctis quos dimiserant Kal. Novemb. Ad Dominum cum tribularer 
et De profundis. Cf. Ibid. II. pp. 34, 42, &c. Cf. also the Farfa Customs, Albers, 
Const. Mon., I. pp. 27, 66, 126. 

2 Albers, Consuet, Mon., II. p. 71. 
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intention. For example in the Constitutions of Sigebert 
(Cc. 1025) just referred to, after the recital of that liturgical 
accretion to the Office known as Vesper@ de Omnibus Sanctis, 
the monks are bidden if they have any member of their com- 
munity recently dead (si defunctum habeant) to recite Ps. 141 
Voce mea." Another psalm which was often appointed to be 
recited for the dead was Ps. 5, Verba mea, sometimes for one 
particular person, sometimes for all the faithful departed,’ 
and there was also a period at Cluny (as noted below) when 
only the Ad Dominum was said for the dead in summer after 
the Day Hours. A very curious inversion of what would be 
considered the appropriate order according to our modern 
ideas is to be found in an Anglo-Saxon charter of the end of 
the ninth century, a clause of which runs as follows : 


And Bishop Werferth and the community have established this 
holy observance .. . both during their life and after their life 
(i.2., the life of the aldormen thelred and A£thelfled), that, 
namely, at every uht-song (Matins) and at every even-song 
(Vespers) and at every undern-song (Terce) the psalm De profundis 
be said while they live, and after their life Laudate Dominum.5 


It is so little in accord with our actual practice to say a De 
profundis for the living and a Laudate for the departed that one 
cannot help suspecting the Anglo-Saxon scribe who copied the 
charter of having made some accidental transposition. At the 
same time there is much to suggest that the appropriation of 
our psalm to its present uses developed very gradually, and 
that down to the end of the 14th century it was hardly 
differentiated in the popular mind from the other psalms of 
penitential import. So far as I have had the opportunity of 
observing, there is nothing in the illumination of our early 
decorated psalters, such as the famous Utrecht codex and its 
copies, which suggests any connection between Ps. 129 and 
thoughts of death. Neither do the numerous commentaries of 
the early middle ages betray any similar consciousness. When 
we come to the days of Cornelius a Lapide in the 17th 
century we find him at once informing his readers : 


1 Ibid. Il. pp. 84, 85: Voce mea seems to have been specially reserved for 
commemoration of a member of the community recently dead. See Albers, 
Cons, Mon., V. pp. 184 and 225, 226. 

2 Albers, II. pp. 74, 85, and V. 16, 20, 

* B. Thorpe, Diplomatarium, p. 137. 
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It is also customary to recite it (the De profundis) continually 
for the dead, because-if it be said in the person of a soul detained 
in Purgatory, everything fits in admirably with that conception ; 
for not only are the holy souls as it were buried in the depths, but 
they long to climb out and they look for the mercy of God through 
the ransom which our Redeemer has paid for them. 


But the medieval commentators suggest nothing of this. 
For example Pope Innocent III. in his lengthy commentary 
on the Penitential Psalms, when discussing Ps. 129, speaks in 
detail of the various kinds of “depths.” He tells us of the 
depth of the Divine Wisdom, of the depth of the Holy 
Scripture, of the depth of the human conscience, of the depth 
of grievous sin, of the depth of the misery of this world, and 
of the depth of the pit of hell.! But he has apparently 
nothing to say of Purgatory, of that depth of frustrated longing, 
into which the soul falls which is excluded, at least for the 
time being, from the vision of God. 

By what means, then, we may ask, has it come about that 
the De profundis clamavi holds that exclusive position as par 
excellence the psalm of the dead which is now universally 
assigned to it. Without venturing to speak very positively, I 
am inclined to suggest that we must look for an explanation 
rather to certain outward and accidental features of early 
monastic devotion, than to any special appreciation of the 
sentiments of the psalm itself. In the early years of the ninth 
century St. Benedict of Aniane exercised a very considerable 
influence on the monastic life of the Church. Speaking of one of 
his innovations, that eminent liturgist, Mr. Edmund Bishop, 
whose loss we are still deploring, remarks : 


On going to the church for Matins, he (St. Benedict of Aniane) 
prescribed that the brethren should first visit all the altars, saying 
the Lord’s Prayer and Creed at each altar, and then going to their 
places in the choir, each should privately recite fifteen psalms, 
divided into three sets of five, each set to be followed by a short 
prayer or collect relative to the intention for which the five pre- 
ceding psalms had been said: the first five for all the faithful 
living ; the second five for all the faithful dead; the third five for 
all recently deceased.? 


Further Mr. Bishop describes for us another pious practice 


1 In VII Psalmos penitent, Migne., P.L. Vol. 217, p. 1109. 
2 Edmund Bishop, Liturgica Historica, p. 214, summarizing Ardo’s Vita St. 
Binedicti, M. G. H., SS. XV. pp. 216, 217. 
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of which we have record in the Concordia Regularis, a rule of 
English origin, a century and a half later than Benedict of 
Aniane. 











The Concordia Regulavis . . . adopted another devotional expe- 
dient, viz., prefixing to the older Trina oratio—the fifteen gradual 
psalms which were daily said—another, a preliminary, Trina ovatio, 
This was accomplished by dividing the seven penitential psalms 
in imitation of the division of the gradual, into three sections, each 
section being followed by the Lord’s Prayer and a Collect; the 
first three psalms being said fro se ipso; the next two, for the King 
and Queen and “ familiars” and fro se ipso; and the last two for 
the faithful departed.! 































That these observances in such influential centres were 
widely imitated in all the monastic establishments of western 
Europe will not be disputed. There is abundant evidence of 
the fact in our surviving records, as has been shown by Mr. 
Edmund Bishop, A. M. Ceriani, and Dom Bruno Albers.? But 
what, it will be asked, is the bearing of this institution of the 
threefold prayer upon the history of the De profundis ? Without 
venturing to dogmatise upon so obscure a point I am inclined 
to suggest that our psalm owes its pre-eminence, not so much 
to an appreciation of its devotional appropriateness, as to the 
mere accident of position. According to the division of the 
penitential psalms into three sets, as outlined in the Concordia 
Regularis, the first set contains Psalms 6, 31, and 37; the 
second Psalms 50 and 1o1; the third Psalms 129 and 142; 
the order being simply the order in which they occur in the 
psalter. That this was in fact the arrangement prescribed by 
the Concordia Regularis appears from an early Anglo-Saxon 
translation in which the first words of the psalms are given.® 
In this way we see that Ps. 129 De profundis and Ps. 142 
Domine exaudi were repeated together daily for the faithful 
departed with an appropriate collect. But bya curious co- 
incidence when the fifteen “Gradual” psalms (i.c., Psalms 
I119—133) are divided into sets of five, the last set of five 


1 Bishop, Liturgica Historica, p. 220. 

2 See Mr. Bishop's essay on the History of the Prymer, originally published by 
the E.E.T.S., and recently reprinted in his Liturgica Historica. Cf. Ceriani’s 
valuable consultation, Mediolanen. Circa obligationem recitationis officii defunctorum 

(1897), and Dom Albers, Untersuchungen zu den dltesten Monchsgewohnheiten (1905). 
8 MS. Cotton, Tiberius A iii. The fragment has been edited by E. Breck, 
- Leipzig, 1887. 
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(Psalms 129—133), which is supposed to have been offered up 
for those who have recently departed this life,) again begins 
with the De profundis. Now there seems to have always been 
a tendency, when liturgical functions have for any reason to 
be shortened, to take the first psalm or the first verse of a 
series as a sufficient representative of the whole, omitting the 
rest. Itis for that reason that in the Introit of the Mass we 
recite only the first verse of a psalm and then immediately 
say Gloria Patri. Similarly, in the Office for the Dead when 
there is not time for all three nocturns, we content ourselves 
with singing the first. This principle probably explains the 
selection of Ps. 119 Ad Dominum cum tribularer to represent 
the whole series of the Gradual psalms, or even of the 
“thirty psalms,” and thus to replace befittingly the Office for 
the Dead when that was not said at night. More commonly, 
as was pointed out above, the two psalms Ad Dominum and 
De profundis were both recited after each day-hour for this 
purpose, sometimes it was the Ad Dominum with the Voce 
mea (Ps. 141), but there were also monasteries in which the 
Ad Dominum alone replaced the Officium Defunctorum. The 
whole subject is curiously obscure and perplexing,’ but this 
one fact at least remains clear that the De profundis was the 
first psalm recited in the third section of the ‘ Threefold 
Prayer” (trina oratio) whether the penitential psalms or the 
gradual psalms be in question. Seeing that this third section 
was commonly offered in an especial way for the faithful 
departed, this circumstance would have been sufficient to create 
a certain prescription in favour of the De profundis wherever 
any sort of prayer for the dead was contemplated. 

For the four or five centuries which followed the great 
monastic revival which had its birthplace at Cluny no evidence 
is known to me which suggests that the De profundis could be 
considered a popular prayer in the sense of its being familiar 


1 I must admit that there are certain difficulties about Mr. Bishop's assumption 
that the first five were said for the living, the second set for all faithful departed, 
and the third for those recently dead. In Mansi, Concilia, XIV. 302, 303, we 
have a document which gives the manner of reciting the fifteen Gradual Psalms 
in great detail, but the last set is offered for the community and household in 
general, pro familiaribus, i.e., for the living. 

2 It is discussed by Dom Albers in his Untersuchungen, pp.61—67. He thinks 
that at first Abbot Maiolus (t 994) of Cluny prescribed Psalm 119 alone, then 
later added our De profundis, but that Abbot Hugh substituted for the Ds 
profundis the psalm Voce mea. 
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to the laity. Undoubtedly in religious houses and cathedral 
chapters, we find this psalm becoming more and more 
specialized in its application to prayer for the departed. It 
was often recited in connection with the reading of the ne- 
crology in chapter, sometimes alone, sometimes with other 
psalms.! It was also said in many places with a collect pro 
defunctis, when the community washed their hands before or 
after dinner, and sometimes, as apparently was the case at 
York, it was closely attached to the grace after meals.? It is 
no doubt from this usage that in certain Spanish convents the 
name “De profundis” is given to the ante-room outside the 
refectory. Again, in other communities, whether of monks or 
canons, a formal visit was paid every day to the last resting 
place where their deceased brethren reposed, and there the 
De profundis was said and a collect or an absolution was pro- 
nounced. In other cases this was an incident of the Sunday 
procession of the Asperges before High Mass. Thus Canon 
Christopher Wordsworth informs us in his edition of the 
Sarum Processional that at Salisbury “‘upon every Sunday 
that was not a double, the procession after the Asperges in the 
Cathedral went out to the Canons’ cemetery and there the De 
profundis was said with the prayer Deus cujus miseratione.”* In 
some cases, however, the cemetery seems to have been visited 
and the De profundis recited without any direct purpose of 
benefiting the departed. The Bridgettine religious at Sion 
near Richmond, in the fifteenth century, were admonished by 
the pious author of the Myroure of oure Ladye in the following 
terms. I modernise the spelling : 


Ye have in the monastery a bier and a grave to be continually in 
your sight . . . And therefore each day after Terce ye go to this 
grave to bring your death and your doom to mind ere ye begin to 
speak or to be occupied about any other thing, that ye should 
nothing say nor do in all the day after but as ye dare die anon 
therewith and appear before our Lord’s doom. ‘ 


On occasion of this visit, the De profundis was recited, and 
the compiler of the Myroure proceeds to insert a translation of 
the psalm with a full and devout commentary. The prayer 


1 Cf. Chris. Wordsworth, Medieval Services in England, p. 20 and p. 259. 
2 Clement Maidstone’s Tracts (Bradshaw Society), p. 155. 

8 Salisbury Ceremonies and Processions, p. 47. 

4 The Myroure of oure Ladye (E.E.T.S.), p. 146. 
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which follows is also translated, but it bears no reference to 
the departed but only to the thought that religious should 
keep their bodies clean and undefiled so that they may be pre- 
pared to rise at once with our Saviour from the dead. 

So far we have concerned ourselves only with ecclesiastics 
and members of Religious Orders. Perhaps the earliest sug- 
gestion which occurs of any familiarity with the De profundis 
among the simple lay-folk is to be found in the Legenda Aurea 
of the thirteenth-century Dominican, James de Voragine. He 
tells a story which Caxton thus translates : 


There was a man that always as he passed through the church- 
yard said De profundis for all Christian souls. And on a time he 
was beset with his enemies, so that for succour he leapt into the 
churchyard, and they followed fit to have slain him, and anon all 
the dead bodies arose and each held such an instrument in his hand 
that they defended him that prayed for them and chased away 
his enemies, putting them in great fear. 


This story is stated by the writer to have been recounted 
by Peter the Chanter, the great theologian of Paris, who died 
in 1197. Again, there can be little doubt that the De pro- 
fundis was one of the prayers learned at an early age by the 
little “‘ clergeons,”” as Chaucer calls them, who were trained 
to take part in the Divine Office in monasteries and Cathe- 
drals. We have definite evidence that at Lincoln, for example, 
our psalm formed part of the devotions regularly appointed 
for these children. They said it every evening with the Salve 
Regina at the close of their studies. Further, it is abund- 
antly clear from the provisions found in many early wills that 
long before the close of the middle ages the recitation of the 
De profundis by the graveside and on other occasions was 
often enjoined by testators who bequeathed legacies for these 
commemorative services. To go into any detail would take 
us too far, but we may give one illustration from the will of 
Robert Fabyan, the chronicler, which throws a certain light 
upon the familiarity of the prayer in the year 1511: 


Also I will that mine executrix do assemble upon the said day 
of my month’s mind xii of the poorest men’s children in the afore- 
said parish, and after the Mass is ended and other observances, 
the said children to be ordered [arranged] about my grave, and 


1 Legenda Aurea. All Souls' Day. The spelling of course is modernised. 
2 See Wordsworth, Mediaval Services, pp. 43 and 35. 
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there kneeling to say for my soul and all Christian souls De 
profundis, as many of them as can, and the residue to say a Pater 
nostey and an Ave only; to the which xii children I will be given 
xiii pence, that is to mean, to the child that beginneth De profundis 
and saith the preces iid and to each of the others id.’ 


Clearly the testator expects that some at least among the 
‘‘poorest men’s children’”’ in this Essex parish will be able 
to say the De profundis, and that, be it remembered, in Latin.* 
It is of course much less astonishing that in innumerable scho- 
lastic foundations provision should be made for the frequent 
recital of the same psalm with appropriate collects for the 
souls of the founder and his kindred. At Winchester, to take 
one conspicuous instance, the statutes, originally drafted by 
William of Wykeham in 1394, enjoined that the De profundis 
should every day be said in choir after the High Mass, after 
None and after Compline, as also after dinner and after 
supper, and that the Ruler of the Choir was to close the 
service by saying aloud (in Latin of course): ‘‘ May the soul 
of our founder, William, and the souls of all the faithful 
departed, through the mercy of God, rest in peace.” * Another 
interesting example is to be found in the statutés (1482) of the 
Grammar School at Stratford-on-Avon, the school in which 
Shakespeare was educated. Here the founder, Thomas Jolyffe, 
directed that ‘‘ twice a week, viz. on Wednesday and Friday, 
the master and his scholars shall sing an anthem of our Lady 
(antiphonam de Sancta Maria), and after the said anthem say 
devoutly a De profundis for the aforesaid souls of Master Thomas 
Jolyffe, John and Jane his parents, and for all the faithful de- 
parted.” 4 Efforts undoubtedly were also made to render these 
observances intelligible to the people. Somewhere about the year 
1425, when the famous Dan Lydgate, the Benedictine poet, was 
an old man, his Abbot, William Curteys, seems to have requested 
him to set out in verse the reasons why the De profundis was 
specially chosen to make intercession for the departed. If we 
are to understand the last stanza of Lydgate’s poem quite 
literally, it was the Abbot’s intention to hang up this exposi- 

1 H. Ellis, Fabyan’s Chronicle, Preface, p. v. 

2 In another similar provision in the same will (p. ix) Fabyan directs that 
twelve children be chosen ‘‘ not passing the age of xii years,” and he evidently 
expects that it will be possible to find several at least, if not all, ‘ of that age, 
that can say De Profundis.” 


8 Kirby, Annals of Winchester College, p. 501. 
4 A. F, Leach, Educational Charters, p. 384. 
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tion on the wall of the monastery church at Bury St. 
Edmund's, together with a translation of the psalm itself. 
The verses in any case were duly written. In the best of 
our existing manuscripts they bear the heading: ‘‘ Here 
begynneth De profundis in English,” and the composition 
consists of twenty-one stanzas of eight lineseach. Whether 
the poem would have helped medizval readers to understand 
either the text itself or the motive of its choice as a funeral 
psalm may be open to doubt. Neitherin matter nor in 
manner is it one of Lydgate’s happiest efforts. He hardly 
succeeds in suggesting any satisfactory reason ‘‘ Why,” to use 
his own words, “‘among psalmys De profundis specyally is seyd 
for chrystyn sowlys with devout reverence.” All he has to tell 
us is that it was written in the person of Jonah when devoured 
by the whale, while it also recalls for him the memory of 
Daniel, Sampson, Judith, and other Old Testament stories of 
rescue from calamity. So after declaring that the offering of 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is the supreme means of bene- 
fiting the souls in Purgatory, he goes on to remark that since 
only priests can say Mass, the rest of mankind must be con- 
tent with other forms of devotion. 


Prestys profite to sowlys with syngyng, 
Thorugh al the world lasteth ther auctorite, 
Almesse-dede is a notable thyng, 
And lettryd folk lower of degre 
With De profundis, Placebo and Dirige, 
Our Lady’s sauhter, seid with devocyoun, 
In chirche yerdis, of what estat they be, 


Whan for sowlys they go processioun. . . .' 


Whether Lydgate’s verses and translation of the De pro- 
fundis were ever hung up in the Abbey Church cannot be 
known, but in the extraordinarily elaborate will of John Baret, 
a gentleman of Bury St. Edmunds, written in 1467, we have 
plenty of indications of the importance which the testator 
attached to the recitation of this psalm. Every week a certain 
priest attached to St. James’ Church was to say a Mass at St. 
Mary’s altar and “after the gospel to stand at the altar’s end 
and rehearse John Baret’s name openly, saying De profundis 
for me, for my father and my mother and for all Christian 
souls.” » Moreover the said priest in return for certain free 


' Lydgate’s Minor Poems (E.E.T.S., Ed. McCracken), p. 80. 
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quarters was ‘‘to pray for my soul at every meal, meat or 
supper, and when he begins grace and says De profundis he is 
to rehearse my name, John Baret, openly, that they that hear 
it may say God have mercy on his soul, which greatly may 
relieve me with their devout prayers.”' It is curious that in 
several other cases of which the recital of the De profundis for 
a particular intention is enjoined during Mass, the time 
specified is at the Lavabo. Thus in the will of Sir Thomas 
Hobson Clarke (1528) we read “ and the said priest shall be 
bound to say De profundis clamavi for my soul when he goeth 
to the lavatory as oft as he saith Mass.” ? 

There can be no question, however, that the observance 
which more than any other must have helped to make the 
laity practically familiar with the De profundis was the institu- 
tion of the “ Bidding Prayers”, the equivalent of the French 
préne, recited after the offertory on Sundays in every parish 
church at the principal Mass. Still, it would need a whole 
treatise if one were to attempt any adequate discussion of 
this somewhat obscure feature of the ecclesiastical life of the 
Middle Ages. For this reason I must defer any further 
remarks I have to make, both upon this subject and upon the 
De profundis recited in Ireland after every Mass, to some more 
favourable opportunity. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


’ Bury Wills (Camden Society), p. 18 and p. 2r. 

2 Testamenta Cantiana (Duncan), I. p. 63; cf. Weaver, Somerset Wills, I1., 
pp. 3, 224, etc. In these two last cases, one dated 1499, the testator is at pains 
to explain that ‘‘ at every Mass, after the first lavatory [as contrasted with the 
ablutions] each priest shall turn him from the altar and openly,as may be 
heard by them that stand about, to say De profundis, with collect Fidelium, 
for my soul, my father and mother, and such other as shall be written in g 
table [tablet] upon the altar, by name.” 

3 A very thorough examination of the available data may be found in an 
Appendix to the second volume of Dr. Brightman’s recently published work on 
The English Rite. Cf. Mr. Edmund Bishop in Dublin Review, Oct. 1854, 
pp. 448 seq., and Dom U, Berliére, Revue Bénédictine, 1890, pp. 97, &c. 














PAGES FROM THE PAST 


CHAPTER VII. 


AVING lived throughout childhood and boyhood in 

the far depths of the country, with very infrequent 

visits to London, I had, till I was grown up, or nearly 
grown up, seen very few of my famous contemporaries. 

I was quite grown-up when I first saw Queen Victoria—and 
she frightened me. Asa boy I had seen Disraeli, who had the 
goodness to look exactly like his portraits, and almost like 
his caricatures; if the cartoons of him in Punch could be so 
called. It was in the House of Commons, and he said some- 
thing— it took about fifty seconds, I think, and I don’t in the 
least remember what it was: but I was congratulated on being 
able to say I had “ heard Dizzy”; and I say sonow. Within 
a few months he had made the Queen Empress of India, and 
himself Earl of Beaconsfield. Of course, I was always hear- 
ing about him, for almost all my friends were old-fashioned 
Tories, whose noses existed for him to drag them about by; 
and they suffered it, but not always gladly. 

Of Gladstone, I chiefly heard as a sink of iniquity with a 
ghoulish appetite for devouring Churches: it came rather as 
a surprise when I discovered that he was a very strong Church- 
man, quite High, indeed, for those days. That Disraeli, on 
the other hand, was not High Church did not surprise me, as 
he was the Autocrat of All the Tories, and in those far-away 
times the Tory inhabitants of country houses were scarcely 
ever High Church—to be so was considered rather middle- 
class: as in Irish country houses I was always assured it was 
vulgar to be Catholic. 

Gladstone I saw twice, once on his legs in the House of 
Commons, and another time in the Lobby of the House. He 
was then very old, and was less like the cartoons, and (excuse 
me) I thought he looked grumpy. 

I ventured to say so to Cardinal Manning, who declared: 

“You are capable of saying the Archangel Gabriel looked 
grumpy.” 

“That would depend on how he did look,” I hinted. 

When Zothair appeared I read it greedily, and liked it. So, 
long afterwards, with Exdymion. The other day I read both 
again, and found them very hard-going—especially Zothair. 

It does not seem to me that Cardinal Grandison is at all a 
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good portrait of Cardinal Manning, even superficially: as a 
character-portrait it is nothing. Nor is Lothair like Lord 
Bute: as for the Duchess and her daughters, they are like no- 
body who ever existed out of a wax-work show. I have read 
all Disraeli’s novels, as a literary duty; but have always found 
them difficult, and doubt if anybody but the antiquarian will 
continue to read them long. I can imagine the student of 
meeurs d’ autrefois reading them in a future age, but if he 
imagines that in them he finds the life of the Victorian age 
he will be cheated. There is wo life in them: they are mari- 
onette-shows, and you see the strings and the hand pulling 
the strings all the time. There is no individual movement, 
only applied motion from the hand that pulls: there is no ex- 
pression, and the talk is sheer ventriloquism, all out of one 
mouth. The costumes are, indeed, sumptuous, and on the 
scenery no expense has been spared. 

These novels are usually praised for their brilliance, but 
brilliance in literature does not mean precisely glitter and 
dazzle. They are called amusing, but they have no humour. 
A cold, thin-lipped wit, ruthlessly sparkling, they often have: 
but humour never keeps where pathos is a stranger, and patho: 
knew better than to come near Disraeli. 

Two men of genius drew full-length portraits of the same 
horrible “ nobleman.’’ Both are repulsive; but Thackeray’s 
Marquess of Steyne convinces (though occasionally it must be 
admitted he is “ steep”): Disraeli's Lord Monmouth is as 
coldly loathsome, but he is not real, one is unconvinced, and 
even unable to remember the picture, while recalling the label 
on it. That is the fate of all portraits that fail: those which 
give the character intended to be represented one never for- 
gets, though they have no label beyond “ A Burgomaster’s 
Mother,” or “ The Blue Boy.” 

Who can ever forget the Marquess of Steyne? Who could 
ever remember Cardinal Grandison, that had not known Car- 
dinal Manning, and did not recall the real man while trying 
to recall the pseudo-portrait? 

We used to be told that Gladstone could not stomach his 
great rival’s novels, and I, for one, cannot blame him. It must 
be said that as political tracts they are indeed sparkling: but 
one must have a peculiar thirst to swallow stale politics, even 
if distilled into a foaming draught. 

Anthony Trollope died the year after Lord Beaconsfield, 
and he also wrote political novels which anyone who likes 
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literature can read to-day with delight—because the life he 
paints is real life, and his men and women, even though they 
be politicians are really people. From my mother, who knew 
him, I used to hear much of him; and to admire his books ‘was 
a family tradition: but such traditions will not compel the 
adult taste: and my fervent love of Trollope was a later and 
independent growth. After his death he fell into an occult- 
ation even more dismal than that which overtook George Eliot. 
People mostly took it quite amiss you should read him, and 
even those who would still read and like him did it with an 
apology. The apology is really due from those who imagine 
themselves readers of English literature, and declare that they 
cannot read him. A novelist, who has written some seventy 
books, may probably have written too many, but none of the 
seventy are unreadable, and by far the greater number are im- 
mensely worth reading. Even Trollope’s most courageous 
apologists are apt to confess (I think timorously) that to quite 
the highest genius he had no claim. But to whom do they 
concede it? To Shakespeare, no doubt. To Jane Austen, 
in her own secure, and rivalless corner, no doubt. To Thack- 
eray and Dickens, no doubt. But, if Trollope’s best is not 
equal to the best of Dickens and Thackeray, their worst is 
quite equal in inferiority to his worst. 

Trollope is faulty in parts even of his better work: was 
not Miss Edgeworth? was not Fanny Burney? was not Sir 
Walter? 

Miss Edgeworth is only at her best in two books; Miss 
Burney at her best in only one. Sir Walter at his glorious best 
in perhaps six. Trollope is at his best in quite a dozen. 

John Galt was at his very best in only one book: though 
his second best was very good, and he reached it in three. 
But his worst was, plainly, very poor: and, besides, he need 
not come into comparison because he is as undeservedly neg- 
lected as Trollope, and I have never heard him put forward 
as a claimant for the highest genius. It is customary even, I 
think, among those who do admire Trollope, to admit that 
outside the Barchester series of novels he did nothing first- 
rate: this concession is entirely unjust to him. The first of 
that series, 7he Warden, is not so good as The Small House at 
Allington, which is the fifth, and Anthony Trollope wrote 
many books at least equal to The Small House at Allington— 
Can You Forgive Her?, The Prime Minister, Phineas Finn, 
Phineas Redux, The Eustace Diamonds, Orley Farm, and /s 
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he Popinjoy? are all better than it. Castle Richmond and The 
Macdermotts of Ballycloran are certainly as good as 7he War- 
den; though they are Irish tales, and Trollope was not an 
Irishman. 

If anyone had the energy to tabulate the d7amatis persone 
of all Dickens, and would do as much by Trollope, I believe 
that it would be found that the latter has left us as many really 
excellent characters as the former. In one respect the Trol- 
lope list would even have the advantage; and that respect by 
no means of low importance—truth to nature and probability. 
Dickens wallows in villains, Trollope loves a rogue: but 
Trollope’s rogues are undeniable, human, and genuine, Dick- 
ens’ villains are not merely “steep,’’ but often monstrous. 
Has Dickens anywhere drawn two such rogues as the Mollets, 
pére et fils, so essential to the plot, so true to life, and so con- 
vincing? In all his seventy novels has Trollope ever conde- 
scended to a Monk, a Ralph Nickleby, or a Quilp? of whom 
it may be said, by-the-way, that the first-named villain is 
unutterably dull and tedious, and the last-named has no more 
human semblance than a turnip lantern. 

Trollope probably thought Johnny Eames was a gentleman, 
and Dickens no doubt imagined that Pip was one: both 
authors were mistaken, but one does not want to kick Eames. 
Trollope occasionally introduces a character who fails to in- 
terest, but he never introduces one of whom one inwardly pro- 
tests, as Mrs. Prig did aloud of Mrs. Harris, “ I don’t believe 
there’s no sich a person.” Trollope never gives us a rock- 
ing-horse like Sir Leicester Dedlock. And where, oh where, 
does Dickens give us heroines like Mary Thorne, Lily Dale, 
Grace Crawley, or Alice Vavasor? Dickens has no women 
to touch Lady Glencora Palliser, Kate Vavasor, Fanny Rob- 
artes, or Eleanor Bold. Nor has Thackeray any heroine worth 
Mary Thorne’s little finger. 

Dickens in Lady Dedlock, and Trollope in Lady Mason, 
each described a woman long established in respectability and 
weighted with a terrible secret: let anyone read and compare 
the history of those two ladies, and see if he can fail to recog- 
nize the superiority of Trollope’s conception and presentation. 

It is not for a moment pretended that Trollope could do 
all that Dickens could do: in burlesque and grotesque no one 
has ever been able to do what Dickens has done: no one has 
ever come near him in rollicking fun. But there are other 
methods of humour, and in them Trollope has done much that 
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Dickens could not have done so well. What a splash would 
he have made of Mrs. Proudie! In his hands she would never 
have lived, and when the time to kill her arrived he could 
never have done it as Trollope did. After loathing the woman 
through half-a-dozen books we pity her in her end, not mere- 
ly because she ceases to breathe, but because she quits a stage 
where none regrets her, lonely in the isolation she has made for 
herself, shamed, outcast even from the heart of the husband 
she had made despicable while sincerely endeavouring 
to make him of more repute and consequence. 

In the last chapter I said that we, who are sexagenarians, 
were luckier as children than the children of to-day, in that 
we had better books written for us, and better magazines edit- 
ed for us. 

Of course, all books, that ave books, once written, are the 
property of all subsequent time. But to have been alive while 
the great authors of them were giving them to the world does 
seem to have given us a sort of personal share in them which 
a later generation cannot feel. Only five of Dickens’s books 
appeared during my life, but four of them were among his 
very best—Our Mutual Friend, Great Expectations, A Tale 
of Two Cities, and Edwin Drood. 

Only three of Thackeray’s works were published after my 
birth, but one of the three was 7 he Virginians, which was only 
surpassed by Vanity Fair, and is not in some respects sur- 
passed even by Vanity Fair. Thackeray himself could not 
create two Becky Sharps, but (that minus apart) the char- 
acters in 7he Virginians are equal to those in the more famous 
book, and the interest of the narrative is, perhaps, superior. 
It is certainly finer than Zsmond and Pendennis: the part of 
hero is put in commission, and the twin brothers make a better 
hero than Pex—whom some of us admire considerably less 
than did Thackeray. Personally, I put 7he Virginians above 
The Newcomes : with all reverent admiration for the Colonel, 
who is Major Dobbin promoted. 

I was alive when George Eliot gave Adam Bede to the 
world, and then came Zhe Mill on the Floss, Silas ‘Marner, 
Romola, Felix Holt, Middlemarch, and Daniel Deronda. The 
first half of The Mill on the Floss 1 rank far above Adam 
Bede, and have certainly read it over thirty times. As a 
piece of literature I would put Silas ‘Marner next. Felix Holt 
has never been sufficiently appreciated, and it is immeasur- 
ably above Romola or Daniel Deronda. Whether they be 
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right who declare that Middlemarch is this great woman's 
greatest work I will not pretend to decide, but it is at all events 
of high excellence, and as easy to read now as when it ap- 
peared forty-seven years ago. 

That George Eliot was an agnostic all the world believed 
that it knew, and that considerable portion of the world that 
is by no means agnostic proceeded to read agnostic teaching 
(sic?) into her novels. For my part I can never see it: on the 
contrary, I am rootedly convinced that if no one had ever 
known by whom those books were written no one would ever 
have discovered them to be the work of an agnostic. The 
outlook on life may be melancholy—though much less melan- 
choly than Charlotte Bronté’s, who was a morbidly pious Ev- 
angelical—but it is not pessimistic. That George Eliot’s 
Christians are often innocently pagan is only a proof that she 
could regard “ Christian England ” out of very clear eyes, 
and was much better aware than-many Christians of what 
Christianity really is. Towards religion she is never disre- 
spectful, nor flippant, nor coldly unsympathetic. She de- 
scribes many religious persons, many varying manifestations 
of religion: and always with a singularly sympathetic appre- 
ciation of all that is genuine, always with a large allowance 
for imperfection and inconsistency, with a poignant, touching 
reverence for what is simple, ignorant, unlettered, but light- 
wards groping. No one accuses Dickens of agnosticism be- 
cause of his Shepherds and Chadbands, or because of his 
grimly repulsive Mrs. Ciennam. George Eliot has no hypo- 
crite parsons, or hypocrite devotees: she describes many par- 
sons, and several of them have their faults—a misfortune noi 
confined to ministers of religion—but they are none of them 
bad, or insincere; nothing could be farther from her purpose 
than to teach “ These are religious representative men, see 
what religion does for them.”’ Charlotte Bronté’s parsons are 
usually repulsive; Jane Austen’s (with one exception) were 
utterly worldly, and the least attractive men in her books: the 
one exception was far more worldly than any drawn by George 
Eliot—but no one accuses Miss Austen of agnosticism in her 
fiction: because everyone knows she was not an agnostic, but 
a perfectly average Anglican, born and bred in a parsonage. 
Yet Jane Austen’s novels might certainly have all been written 
by a pagan lady who had never even heard of Christianity, 
provided the pagan lady had a supreme genius for genre. 

To me at all events it seems abundantly clear that if George 
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Eliot intended to teach agnosticism by her works of fiction 
she not only succeeded singularly ill for so clever a writer, 
but set very oddly about it. What misery wickedness entails 
she shows unflinchingly, that goodness brings as much happi- 
ness as we have any right to count upon here below she shows 
with far more force and truth than the professedly goody- 
goody story-teller. Who can doubt the serene happiness, in the 
midst of a life often saddened by the sins and sorrows 
of others, of Dinah Morris? How dull must a reader be who 
cannot see that Maggie Tulliver was never so near happiness 
as while endeavouring to submit herself to the teaching of 
The Imitation of Christ ! 

I would venture to say that George Eliot’s novels are far 
from providing proofs of the fact of her agnosticism, far 
from illustrating it: and that they seem to me to prove that, 
though she were agnostic herself, she had no desire to make 
her readers so, but on the contrary saw that in belief, and in 
conduct corresponding to belief, lay their best hope of 
happiness. 

Only two of Mrs. Gaskell’s greater works appeared after 
I was born: but they were, Cran/ord apart, her two greatest: 
Sylvia's Lovers and Wives and Daughters. Both far exceed 
Cranford in force of narrative, and in what is called “power” : 
neither approach it in that peculiar charm that places Cran- 
jord on a pinnacle apart from all other books. Cran/ford, 
utterly unlike either, as each is utterly unlike the other, is 
unique, as Wuthering Heights and Tristram Shandy is unique. 

But Z7ristram Shandy has horrible faults and Cranjord is 
faultless: the former is singularly unequal to itself, has amaz- 
ingly inferior chapters, and is in considerable parts pretty 
nearly unreadable: while the latter is as perfect in every 
smallest part as it is as a whole, it never flags or fails, and 
there is not a single sentence to skip, not a phrase that could 
be spared. Wuthering Heights has no blemishes, but in the 
nature of things its amazing cold fires must blaze unevenly, 
and the strain of its suspense must relax—or no reader could 
stand it. 

Miss Thackeray’s novels were all published in my life time: 
I was fifteen when Old Xensington appeared, and well I re- 
member the delight with which I read it. But Lady Ritchie 
is alive, and this is not the place for an appreciation of her 
exquisite work. 

Charles Reade is not alive, and it can matter no more to him 
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than to anybody else that I should confess I have never read 
him with either pleasure or ease: seven of his famous novels 
were published in my youth, and there were millions who re- 
joiced in them. 

Bulwer Lytton published in my time Xenelm Chillingley 
(when I was fifteen), which I read at once, and liked, alone of 
his three-score works. I thought then, and think still, that 
it would never have been written but for Richard Feverel, and 
was inspired by it. But, whether I cared for them or not, Lord 
Lytton also gave to the days of my boyhood 7‘e Parisians, The 
Coming Race, and Pausanias the Spartan. 1 was alive when 
he published in Blackwood the best ghost-story that anyone 
ever wrote: but being then only a year old I did not read it 
immediately: it was not till I was twelve that I read The 
Haunters and the Haunted, at midnight in a very lonely Irish 
country house, and it frightened me even more than Queen 
Victoria. 

Charles Kingsley was, of course, a contemporary, but only 
Hereward the Wake was published after my birth. I have 
never re-read it, and cannot tell if I should like it better now. 
As a Protestant I was too Catholic to stand Hypatia or West- 
ward Ho! and as a Catholic I have read neither again. All 
of Henry Kingsley’s novels appeared in my day, and I re- 
member their vogue in country-house circles. A couple of 
years ago I tried to re-read Geoffrey Hamlyn and Ravenshoe, 
and nearly perished in the attempt. The style is so hugger- 
mugger, the sentiments so flat, the prejudices so heavy and 
tedious, that the tales could not catch hold. Henry Kingsley 
appears more bigoted than his brother, with even less of 
understanding why, and with no professional justification. 

Whyte Melville published just a score of his novels during 
my childhood and boyhood. Katerfelto was the best sporting 
novel I ever read (the /orrocks books are not novels) 
and Holmby House, The Queen's Maries, and the Gladiators 
are as good historical novels as any I know outside the Wav- 
erleys. All his books are honest, wholesome, and have a 
sort of open-air cleanliness and virility—distinctly on the side 
of the angels. 

All Wilkie Collins’s best work appeared in my time. That 
which the poverty of the English language compels me to call 
his style was excruciating, and of malice prepense: his Eng- 
lish is Old Bailey. But, if he tells his tales with all attainable 
ugliness and uncomfortableness, the tales are absorbing— 
which is one object of a tale, and one frequently ignored by 
novelists. 
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The novels that made Miss Braddon famous all appeared 
when I was a child or a boy: and in them she also knew how 
to tell a tale so as to excite curiosity and suspense. She had 
no great variety, which was all the more unfortunate, as she 
produced three-score novels: her characterization depended 
largely on stature, colour of hair and eyes, and so forth: but 
she could invent a plot and handle it: and for people who 
dislike literature hers was exactly the sort of literature 
required. 

Mrs. Henry Wood was also too like herself in most of her 
countless novels—of which all appeared after my birth, and 
none of the best after my boyhood. She was a literary cousin 
of Miss Braddon’s, though no relation of hers. Her charac- 
terization was much better, and some of her plots quite as 
good: though more “ domestic,”’ she could be equally sensa- 
tional, and when not so was apt to become dull and prosy. 
I found the attempt to re-read her in riper years more diffi- 
cult than I had foreseen. 

Miss Yonge was giving us Daisy Chains and Trials in my 
childhood: and we were, so to speak, brought up on her. I 
can still read The Little Duke and The Lances of Lynwood, 
and could probably re-read The Heir of Redclyffe—for a 
consideration: for no consideration would anyone of the heir’s 
own age now read him. 

Mrs. Oliphant in my early boyhood gave us Salem Chapel 
and Miss Marjoribanks : | wish somebody would give us any- 
thing like them now. As I have ventured to bracket Mrs. 
Henry Wood with Miss Braddon, so will I dare to say that 
Mrs. Oliphant dwelt in the same literary home with Mrs. 
Gaskell—only the latter occupied the best rooms in it, and 
the former lodged in the second best. Again, I am ready to 
admit that a very great deal of Mrs. Oliphant (outside of Miss 
Marjoribanks and Salem Chapel) is terribly flat, and much 
nearly unreadable, which can be said of nothing Mrs. Gaskell 
wrote. 

And now let us return to the giants. George Meredith died 
in this century: Mr. Thomas Hardy lives, and writes, still. 
But their life-work in literature belongs entirely to the Vic- 
torian age, and they are Victorians. All their great works of 
fiction appeared after my birth, and the bulk of it during the 
period to which I refer in this paper, my own childhood, boy- 
hood and youth. 

But of them there is no room to speak in this paper. 

JOHN AYSCOUGH. 











MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


THE APOSTOLATE OF THE |LIBRARY. 
GOOD book on the shelf is a talent buried, a candle hidden 
A under a bushel. It is not doing what it was written to do. 
Whatever it may have done in the past or may perchance do in 
the future, now at any rate its functions are suspended, it is idle, it 
is dumb. The wagons of a railway company are sometimes un- 
employed and sometimes have to travel empty, but the whole 
object of the management is to keep them, as far as possible, 
always running and always laden with goods. In like manner, 
if the owner of a good book wishes it to exercise its apostolate 
to the full he should keep it constantly in circulation, for otherwise 
he is impeding the spread of truth and righteousness. However, 
it is clear that all libraries cannot be circulating libraries. The 
owner of a library has to consult his own prospective needs and 
those of his household and descendants. His books have to be 
preserved and to be at hand when they are wanted. Still, an 
immense deal more good might be done by a larger measure of 
unselfishness in this matter, which would increase the number of 
useful books in circulation, and feed and foster a most necessary 
work, the development of Catholic lending libraries in our midst. 
For, consider our circumstances here and in other non-Catholic 
countries. We are surrounded by huge populations of non- 
Catholics, people, i.¢., shut out from the fullness of Christian reve- 
lation and therefore from the possibility of interpreting history 
truly and forming sound views on religion ard philosophy. Into 
the minds of these people is continually poured knowledge vitiated 
by this radical defect, from writers reflecting all varieties of the 
non-Catholic mind. We Catholics, then, have to contend not 
only with ignorance of Catholic truth, abysmal in its depths and 
appallingly widespread, but with multiform error and prejudice. 
Neither our pulpits nor our papers touch more than a fringe of 
this obstacle, and hence generation after generation grows up 
moze and more alien to the true Christian tradition. But, con- 
sidering the literary wealth of the Catholic Church in the shape 
of novel and essay, history and biography, philosophy and 
*‘apologetics”’ in general, can we afford to neglect these means 
of reaching and affecting the outside public? Notwithstanding their 
limited resources, wonders have been done by the Catholic Truth 
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Society, the Catholic Social Guild, the Westminster Federation, 
and other agencies which use to such effect the weapon of the 
cheap pamphlet. But our resources are not adequately employed 
until as well we have also made full use of the Lending Library. 
There is an admirable institution in London, the Catholic 
Reference Library, which has done a great deal in a quiet way 
and could do much more with wider support, but clearly it cannot 
touch the wide public outside London. That can only be done 
by institutions such as that now in operation at Bexhill-on-Sea, 
Sussex, a Catholic Lending Library to which a brief reference was 
made in our Augustissue. This Library now numbers some 8,000 
volumes, is growing day by day and is determined to set no limit 
to its increase. After only two years of borrowing by post, its 
daily average of books lent is over 40, and the tale of borrowers 
is constantly increasing. Arrangements are now on foot to provide 
shelf-room for 20,000 additional volumes. The Library aims at 
supplying with clean, sound, instructive and entertaining literature 
of every kind—fiction, history, biography, philosophy, religion— 
all applicants from whatever quarter who will pay the postage 
and undertake to return the books borrowed in good condition 
and in reasonable time. The motto of the Library—“ no fees, 
no fines, no formalities”—is substantially true and marks it 
off essentially from those run by subscription. It is owing to 
gifts of books and money from those who have this apostolate at 
heart that the enterprise has been able to flourish hitherto, and 
to the same sources it looks for means to spread its activities. 
A recent development very suggestive of further possibilities has 
been the supplying of little libraries to military hospitals and 
convalescent homes, institutions which will be with us for many 
along day. Similarly, well-organized reading-circles are provided 
with a constant succession of books, whilst arrangements are 
impending by which social-study clubs and others can be furnished 
with appropriate literature. 

This active, far-sighted and well-planned organization? is a 
valuable object-lesson as to what zeal and intelligence can accom. 
plish for the Faith. Why should not such libraries be niultiplied 
throughout the land? Why should not a multitude of heipful 
books, which are not in use or likely to be used, be thus put to the 
service of truth? Why should not those who are themselves 
well-educated assist in the education of their less fortunate fellow- 
Catholics in this most practical fashion? Why should not those 
who are entrusted with the talent of the Faithi, put it thus zealously 

1 92, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 

2 Full particulars, catalogue, etc., can be obtained on application to The 
Librarian, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 
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to usance? If this example is followed, one may hope to see 
the day when the Catholic ideal will be brought within the cogni- 
zance of the whole reading public by the multiplication and co- 
operation of distributing centres for Catholic literature of every 
sort, to be had, so to speak, for the asking. Meanwhile, let us 
assist the enterprise which is already afoot by donations in money 
or in kind, casting the bread of good literature upon the running 
waters in the sure hope of finding it again to our own great profit. 
J. K. 


“ITALY’S DAY.” 


The form which that celebration took was a series of public 
functions, of which the first and the chief was a Requiem Mass 
for those of the Italian army killed in the war. At this Mass 
there were present the Mayor of Rome, Prince Colonna, and also 
Prince Borghese (historic names, very apt to make historic their 
meeting in the English Cathedral). In addition to these, we 
should mention the presence of such public figures as Mr. Balfour, 
Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Asquith, M. Cambon (the French Ambas- 
sador), and many other distinguished persons. The King himself 
was represented by the Duke of Connaught. The Mass was 
sung by Bishop Butt, in the presence of Cardinal Bourne, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. Four guards of the Carabinieri band 
stood at attention around the catafalque, the symbol of Italy's 
dead. 

That such an occasion should have been celebrated in such a 
way is indeed significant. That the exploits of Italy’s heroes 
should have been commemorated by the leading men of England 
and Italy in an English Catholic Cathedral under the presidency 
of a Prince of the Church was suggestive of a great fact—the 
progress of the Catholic Church in the modern world. 

A little more than a hundred years ago Europe thought that 
the Church was dead. Voltaire, Rousseau, the Revolution and 
Napoleon had each dealt their blows at the venerable Ecclesia 
Christi. Worst of all, it had been made an appanage of the State 
in Austria and in France by the restored monarchy. It was to 
be kept as a police force to quiet the people. Its creeds were 
caricatured, its practices ridiculed. 

Then from France—the country where thought is most vigor- 
ous, where it had been most destructive—arose once more a 
series of gueat men devoted to her service. The philosophic 
depth of the Church’s mind was revealed in de Bonnald's Re- 


O* Sept. 25th the English people celebrated ‘Italy's Day.” 
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cherches Philosophigues. The grandeur of Christian civilization was 
vividly described by Chateaubriand in his Génie du Christianisme. 
Her social significance as the underlying principle of European 
life in every age was emphasized by de Maistre in his great work 
Du Pape. These books indeed appealed only to thinkers or philo- 
sophically-minded persons, through whom in turn their ideas 
slowly spread over wider regions. But besides the philosophers, 
anew group of men was arising whose appeal was heard farther 
afield. Frédéric Ozanam, the founder of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul, began that renewal of the Church’s social 
activities in regard to actual needs and conditions which was to 
have so important a future. The same ambition prompted the 
work of Lacordaire, the great Dominican preacher and inspired 
his Conférences in Notre Dame, while the Comte de Montalembert 
pleaded the cause of the Church (as “ihe Mother of Europe”) 
before the French Assembly. 

France is always the centre of the European theatre of thought 
and she will be so especially after the victories of the present war. 
The fight of the Church in that country has been on a titanic 
scale, and it is not yet won. Nevertheless victory is already in 
sight. The intellectual ite of France have turned in recent years 
towards the Church. There can be no doubt about it, Poets, 
philosophers, even musicians have played their part in this 
rennaissance. The Church has again expressed her own spirit in 
art, and in thought. Claudel and Péguy, Blondel and Fonsgrieve. 
César Franck and Indy, each has contributed towards a creative 
movement of Catholic life unequalled perhaps since the Middle 
Ages. Among the people the war has given the Church a new 
prestige, owing to the bravery of the priesthood under arms and 
their devotion for souls displayed on the battlefield. 

In England, too, Protestant England, there are signs of a re- 
newed Catholicism. The Oxford Movement gave to the Church 
such men as Newman, Manning, and Faber. Among ‘moderns’ 
we have had Francis Thompson, Coventry Patmore, Alice Meynell, 
Hilaire Belloc, Cecil Chesterton, Algernon Cecil, and many 
others,—pocts, essayists, and thinkers. Catholicism in England 
has a great future, even if it cannot yet occupy so vast a stage as 
the Church does in that other English-speaking community, the 
United States of America. 

But what of Italy, the country in which Europe’s artistic and 
political traditions are enshrined? What of Rome, the city of the 
Popes ? 

The Church has, in Italy, fought a mighty battle against the 
false principles of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. She has 
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been misunderstood by some, maligned by others. The Pope him- 
self was insulted by the revolutionary armies in 1870. Many fore- 
told the destruction of the Papacy and the collapse of Catholicism 
from within. Yet the Church still lives and she has seldom been 
more loved by the Italian peopie than to-day. Vatican and 
Quirinal unite to do honour to Italy’s dead. A Roman Cardinal 
receives the Mayor of Rome in the English Cathedral. 

And is the Papacy dead? It does not seem so. In 1870 Bis- 
mark jeered at the Roman Father and foretold a schism. Later 
when he persecuted the Church he declared with arrogance “ I will 
not go to Canossa.” Yet under Leo XIII. Europe beheld the 
strange spectacle of the Iron Chancellor repealing his laws at the 
dictation of the Vatican, and a Pope arbitrating between Germany 
and Spain to the advantage of the latter. The voice of the new 
Pontiff demanding social justice for the poor was heard in every 
land and the Papacy was seen to have greater moral influence 
than it had exercised since the great days of the thirteenth century. 

Some will object to this that when the present Pope issued his 
Peace Note it was unheeded, that when he demanded the complete 
restoration of Belgium with its total independence “political, 
military, and economic,” Germany made no reply ; when he spoke 
of the Ancient Kingdom of Poland, of the national aspirations of 
Alsace-Lorraine and the Trentino, his questions were evaded. This 
is true. But will not the providential course of history supply what 
the voice of conscience, proclaimed from Rome, was unable to 


enforce? His words remain. As Mr. Balfour said: ‘* We are 
not the people who are preventing the Pope’s objects from being 
carried out; the criminals are the Central Powers.” Ve will 


leave it to history to decide. 

One thing, however, is clear. The Catholic Church does count 
once more in the life of Europe. A century ago men thought 
they could ignore her; fifty years ago they prophesied the des- 
truction of her bond of unity, the Papacy. Yet to-day there is 
a renewed Catholic life in thought and art and sccial ideals, a 
rediscovery of the Middle Ages, a new enthusiasm for unity and 
for its Centre. 

When Innocent the Third opened the Lateran Council he 
declared to the assembled Fathers that Europe was sunk in 
Paganism and Infidelity. He besought them to save a remnant 
for the Faith. Yet within sixty years the Dominicans and Francis- 
cans had reconverted Europe. Those were indeed the days of an 
externally united Christendom. The Church possessed a mighty 
system. All that was needed was a Saint or Saints to pour fresh 
blood through its veins. To-day, however, the Ultramontane 
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movement has renewed that mighty system in a world which is 
again becoming internationalized. Many, surely, who looked on 
that majestic scene in the Cathedral of Westminster, prayed that 
a great hope might be realized, that the colossal blunder of the 
sixteenth century might be undone, that Europe might turn once 
more toa right reading of Christianity, and find its healing in a 


revived Catholicism. 
LEO WARD. 





RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN MARYLAND. 


HE attitude of the Church towards religious beliefs at vari- 
T ance with revelation is one of abhorrence and rejection. 
Truth can never compromise with error. But in regard to those 
who hold such beliefs she has only pity. They are shut out by 
their want of the true faith from the inheritance Christ bought for 
them. She is instant, therefore, in her endeavour to bring them 
that salutary knowledge. But faith is a matter of intellect and 
will: to move the latter the former must be convinced, and con- 
viction is an intellectual not a physical process. The mind can 
be compelled to recognize truth only by the presentation of 
sufficient evidence. Force is out of place as belonging to another 
category. Hence, apart from political complications and from her 
juridical rights over her own children, the Church condemns and 
must condemn all employment of force or fraud in religious 
matters of conscience. This attitude of the Church was made 
abundantly clear during the great pamphlet war, which raged 
around Gladstone’s Vatican Decrees in 1874—75, when the whole 
matter of Catholic toleration was thoroughly thrashed out 
Amongst the instances quoted was the Act of Toleration passed 
in the Catholic Colony of Maryland on April 25, 1649, at a time, 
that is, when religious persecution was raging in England under 
the Commonwealth, and in neighbouring Puritan and Anglican 
Colonies. Gladstone disputed the inferences drawn from this Act, 
and strangely argued in one place that the body which passed it 
was mainly Protestant, and in another that the Catholics passed 
it as a measure of self-defence, foreseeing that they would be 
greatly outnumbered. The dispute has gone on to this present 
day; but in general.opinion has inclined to the side of the 
Catholics. Lord Acton, a critic hard to satisfy when there was 
question of intolerance, contrasts! the persecuting spirit of the 
Massachusetts Puritans with the generous tolerance of the Mary- 
land Catholics. Professor Bury, whose critical ineptitude, to be 
sure, makes his testimony of little value, also points the familiar 


1 History of Freedom, p. 187. 
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moral.! A host of other writers, mainly Protestant, including 
Goldwin Smith,? and the American historian Bancroft,’ bear 
witness to the same effect, viz., that this little Catholic settlement 
was the first since the Reformation to pass legislation allowing 
freedom of conscience, which liberality was not copied by Pro- 
testants till one and a half centuries later. 

But since these authors wrote the whole subject and period has 
been most exhaustively explored by Father Thomas Hughes, S.]J., 
in his monumental History of the Society of Fesus in North America, 
Vol. II.,4 with the result of putting the matter in a truer perspective. 
The result of his Jabours to some extent vindicates Gladstone’s 
second view, for he says (p. 674): “ That matter of little objective 
importance, the Act of Religion or Toleration passed in 1649 .. . 
in its origin, nature, and circumstances, was but the expiring gasp 
of a toleration practised from the first by the Catholic gentry of 
Maryland. As to Baltimore [Cecil Calvert, the second Lord], no 
one knows whether he had anything to do with it: for writers are 
equally positive in affirming contradictories.” The important 
matter is that the Catholic colonists practised toleration in 
Maryland long before it was thought expedient to legislate for 
its continuance; on the other hand Father Hughes has little 
doubt that, whatever share Calvert had in the legislation, that 
was not prompted by his Catholicism, which in many ways was 
sadly to seek. 

ee 


II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


Peace is really at last in sight. That means that 

The End the German military machine, the most terrible 
Sight. instrument ever created for the oppression of 

the world, is in process of being smashed. 

Those that appealed to the sword are perishing by the sword. 
With sure instinct President Wilson is insisting on the destruction 
of militarism, not only in the field but also in politics, and in 
obedience to his demands the leaders of Germany, once so arro- 
gant and dictatorial, are hastily patching together a democratic 
constitution. The march of events is so swift that even daily papers 
can hardly keep pace with it. Perhaps before these lines are in 


' Freedom of Thought, pp. 97, 98. 

* The United States, p. 49. 

> History of U.S., Vol. I. p. 162 (author's last revision), 
* Longmans: 1917. See, especially, Appendix E. 
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print the Hohenzollerns will have gone. They will have to go far 
to escape the execration of mankind: we may surely hope that 
they may not go so far that the hand of retribution cannot reach 
them. At their door lie the massacre of millions of the manhood 
of Europe and the measureless woes which have come upon the 
survivors: to the insensate ambition of one diseased mind, ‘* who 
would show them that he was not a mere puppet,” have been 
sacrificed the results of centuries of civilization. Human justice 
seems inadequate to cope with crime like this, but for the sake of 
humanity, to cap and crown the lesson of his defeat, this guilty 
monarch and all those who abetted him in his guilt, should not be 
allowed to escape with mere deposition and relegation to private 
life. 
It is natural that the cry for retribution should 
Ss grow louder, the nearer, and more certain and 
be are more likely to be complete victory becomes. 
Our standpoint all along has been that Germany's 
war was one of pure aggression with nothing in the international 
situation to justify it, the result of a false conception of the world, 
of a negation of God’s providence, and a wholly evil philosophy. 
Now, punishment is the other half of crime, and not to punish 
crime, assuming the duty and the power of doing so, is as 
real a violation of justice as to commit it. So it is reason- 
able and not at all un-Christian to demand that those who 
have brought all this woe upon the world should be punished in 
proportion to their guilt. But their ,guilt must be juridically 
established: we must not in our zeal for justice risk punishing 
the innocent. There will be plenty of voices raised in hatred 
demanding “‘an eye for'an eye’’—the devastation of German towns, 
the enslavement of German civilians and so forth. For over iour 
years we have heard only evil and nothing good of the German 
people. We must take care that our justice, if stern, is also 
discriminating. The murderer, even though caught flagvante delicto, 
is put on trial, and executed only after sentence. There must be 
no international Lynch-law. There will be no need of it, if only 
the conquerors have the courage to depart so far and so whole- 
somely from past tradition as to arraign before a world-court the 
responsible authors of this world-wide calamity, and of the mani- 
fold outrages that marked its course. Autocrats must learn that 
they are not above the law. 


At the same time the Allied conquerors will do 
well to be mindful of their own condition. As 
has so often been said, zeal for justice is rightly 
judged hypocritical unless it manifests itself 
consistently everywhere, but especially at home. We cannot dis- 
card the old diplomacy, the narrow, selfish, unscrupulous. spirit 
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prevalent in past international relations, without outwardly and 
formally lamenting our share in it. We cannot denounce unjust 
and unprincipled ambitions, racial arrogance, imperialism, militar- 
ism, without repentance for our past sins in that regard. We 
cannot cry shame on commercial greed and fraudulent competi- 
tion without clearing our own conscience from similar aims and 
practices. The sterner we are in exacting retribution from Prus- 
sia and her Allies, the greater care must we take to banish every 
form of Prussianism from our midst. This seems somewhat ele- 
mentary morality yet its recognition by many writers is still to seek. 
Projects and methods which are criminal when entertained by 
Germany do not lose their sinfulness when they become British 
or French or Italian or American. If the Allies are out to break 
with the past and to reconstruct the world on a better and more 
Christian basis they must pass many a self-denying ordinance 
at the Peace Conference. The truth embodied in President 
Wilson’s fine saying—‘‘ The most distinguished nation in the 
world is the nation which can and will keep its promises even to 
its own hurt’’' will become more acceptable if we realize that 
fidelity to engagements can never really hurt a nation. What 
may be lost materially is more than regained in the confirmation 
of international security. The upshot is—having started the war 
with high moral aims, let us keep them intact to the end and after 
the end. The peace we want is a peace the justice of which is 
recognizable even by our, presumably, repentant foes. ‘‘ We must 
not arm [or re-arm] Germany with a real wrong.”? 


As peace draws nearer, the absence of what in 

The Need - : 
of the field has done so much to secure it—the 
Diplomatic Unity. Uified military command — becomes in the 
political sphere more apparent, and that to our 
confusion and loss. It is natural that Germany should shirk the 
humiliation of directly asking the Allies for peace and should 
address herself to one who is not one of those foes who, as she 
likes to think, originally plotted her destruction, but it is a clumsy 
and anomalous way of conducting negotiations, even though 
President Wilson took no step without consulting the Allies. It is 
unthinkable that in the circumstances he would come to any 
decision without the concurrence of those associated with him in 
this high enterprize, but it is the fact that he alone amongst the 
Allies has formulated definite and sufficiently detailed conditions of 
peace ; moreover, he alone has had no act or part in the formula- 
tion of those Secret Treaties which have done so much to discredit 


' From a speech delivered June 1914, a month before Prussia tore up the 
‘scrap of paper.” 
2 Mr, L. George at Manchester. 
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the aims of the Entente. Surely it is all important at this juncture 
to have done with every trace of this old diplomacy, to denounce 
whatever in the treaties is out of harmony with international right, 
to issue a combined declaration representing all we are fighting for 
and to establish a common council to arrange conditions of peace. 
If that is not done there is danger that the Prussians in our midst 
—we are not referring to uninterned aliens,—who fear and distrust 
President Wilson because he means to extirpate militarism, will 
sow dissension between us and the Americans, and effect what 
German diplomacy cannot do. President Wilson knows what he 
wants, and what the tortured world wants,—freedom and peace 
and security—and he knows that these are incompatible with the 
existence of the Prussian spirit wherever it may lurk. It is 
because no trace of Prussianism should appear in our war-aims and 
our peace conditions that we are anxious that this American 
Statesman or some trusted representative of him, should at the 
earliest possible moment enter into permanent session with the 
diplomatists of the Entente. 


; ’ The collapse of Bulgaria was the first sure sign 
The diseclation sor Germany had come to the end of her tether, 
of the yous . : . 
’ Prussian Alliance. hat misguided nation, which like Turkey was 
jockeyed into the war by the ambition of un- 
principled rulers, found itself left by the Prussian without men 
or munitions, and hastened to make a virtue of necessity by abject 
submission, The ex-Tsar Ferdinand had no grounds of quarrel with 
the Western Powers, but coveted the territory of his neighbour: 
he was therefore a fit ally of the predatory Huns, and the fate of 
the Kaiser must be his. He has saved himself from the rage of his 
subjects to whom he brought neither credit nor profit, but abdi- 
cation should not save him from the punishment of the wanton 
aggressor. Turkey, which is not a nation but a military tribe, 
stayed in its wanderings by superior force, is held from surrender 
by the German warships off Constantinople. Disintegration is its 
inevitable doom: it must, in so far as it remains independent, 
confine itself to the regions, from which it originally came to blight 
and corrupt south-eastern Europe. As for Austria, the ‘‘ram- 
shackle Empire” with its ten or twelve distinct races and its 
evil tradition of oppression and cruelty, it too, like Germany, has 
attempted under pressure of the democratic spirit to replace the 
Empire by a Federation. But the subject-races refused to federate. 
The Czecho-Slovaks to the north-west are out for independence, 
and have actually been recognized as Allied belligerents by 
America and the Entente; the Yugo-Slavs to the south-west 
will undoubtedly join their kindred in Serbia proper: the Poles 
to the north-east belong to reconstructed Poland, and the 4,000,000 
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Roumanians to the south-east naturally desire union with their 
brethren beyond the Transylvanian Alps. These adjustments, 
according to the principle of self-determination of distinct nation- 
alities, will leave a compact Kingdom of Hungary in the centre 
with an Austro-German province projecting from its western 
border. There seems no sentiment of loyalty or self-interest to 
keep this fringe of subject races united with their rulers: and 
there can be no peace if Austro-Hungary attempts to retain them 
by force. The latest news is that she will not. 


With the disappearance of Austria-Hungary as 
Imperialism 4n Empire and the certain break-up of the 
discredited. = Prussian system, it is to be hoped that the 
notion of Imperialism' will be banished alto- 
gether from the distracted earth. Imperialism connotes a number 
of evil things—national megalomania, self-assigned ‘“ divine mis- 
sions,” the rule of force, subject and exploited peoples, suppressed 
nationalities, dynastic ambition, commercial avarice. It belongs 
to the order of things which is passing away with the overthrow 
of militarism. Yet it will die hard, for our past historical litera- 
ture is steeped in it and we have to unlearn much. It took 
mankind a considerable time to realize the injustice of slave- 
ownership: we have been still slower to recognize that the forcible 
ruling of a nation, capable of ruling itself, by another is also a 
crime against liberty. The sole justification of government in any 
case is, not the advantage of the governor but, the good of the 
governed. The notion of foreign possessions being held and 
worked primarily for the benefit of the “‘ mother country” is one 
which ought to have disappeared with the loss of the American 
colonies, but it has not gone yet. People constantly speak, for 
instance, of different European nations ‘‘ owning ’’ various parts of 
Africa or islands of the Pacific. The owners of those regions 
are surely the inhabitants thereof, in so far as they have not 
formally transferred their title to others for a due consideration. 
And if certain backward races are in need of tutelage, that fact 
does not give the nation that undertakes the task the right to 
exploit them or their territory. Unfortunately it has been too 
often the case that the white man’s burden has turned out to be 
the loot he has plundered from the coloured man. 


1 It has often been pointed out that the term ‘‘ British Empire” is now a 
flagrant misnomer; what goes by the name is a loosely-jeinted confederation 
of free nations, It would be a gain to clear political thinking if the word 
Commonwealth were used instead. 
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The Opponents It is to be feared that many of the strenuous and 
of the laudable efforts being made to free British com- 


“League of merce from the secret control of enemy financiers 
Nations” Project. and politicians are taking on an imperialistic 
colouring. ‘“‘ Britain for the British"’ is one of those specious cries 
which, having only a limited validity, may easily be extended to 
exclude the higher aspirations of international harmony and co- 
operation which the disaster of the war has evoked. The League 
of Nations project, which is coming more and more into the fore- 
ground as the main good to be hoped for from victory, finds its 
chief opponents in those crypto-Prussians who do not believe in 
law and justice controlling national aspirations, but in uncontrolled 
competition and the survival of the strongest. The prevalence of 
this view is a startling indication of the abandonment of Christian 
principles caused by the application of the Darwinian theory to the 
sphere of morals. The need of the world, collective and individual, 
is security in the possession of rights. No nation, no individual, 
should aspire to more than that. The individual is protected by 
the civil law of his community; the nation by the law of humanity, 
the only sanction of which has hitherto been the unspeakably 
costly and uncertain process of war. Henceforward, instead of 
each nation finding an unstable and imperfect security in its own 
strength, all will combine to give security to each. The only 
alternative, however we try to disguise it, is another period of 
international anarchy followed by another and worse war. But 
combination connotes and necessitates sincerity, unselfishness and 
goodwill. Each nation has to convince the rest of its possession 
of these qualities, and its success will be determined, partly by its 
own past record and partly by the evidence it can now present of 
these qualities in action. Hence the danger which results from 
the ill-considered utterances of Jingo politicians and of those 
narrowly patriotic associations framed to further exclusively 
national interests. In all the utterances of the voluble Mr. 
Hughes, for instance, one may search in vain for any realization 
even of the possibility of a new world-economy. 


_ The security created by the League of Nations 

™, —- will at once do away with the necessity of effect- 
World iinesiiies ing security by other means, whether by exclu- 
sive alliances or by enormous national arma- 

ments, naval and military, both of which devices are really provo- 
cative of war. Armaments are primarily intended for defence, but 
obviously they can be used for aggression as well and in that possi- 
bility lies their menace. If there were no armaments, some people 
argue, there could be uo serious aggression. But, unfortunately 
there has been aggression, past wrongs which are not yet righted, 
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and there is always the risk of an unprincipled and ambitious 
nation attempting more. So there must always be some measure 
of national defence, although the League will reduce that measure to 
a minimum. And out of it, we may hope, with the giant resourcés 
which it will set free, will spring much more positive results— 
schemes of co-operation between the nations to make good the 
material destruction of the war, and a pooling of resources to 
further general prosperity. One significant result of the U-boat 
campaign has been the rise of the United States as a ship-building 
and a ship-owning nation. She has added since entering the war 
5,000,000 tons to her mercantile marine, and, under the guidance and 
inspiration of Messrs. Hurley and Schwab, it is reckoned that she 
can and will produce over 12 million tons a year. On the other hand 
the submarine has seriously reduced British tonnage, and British 
yards have to be largely devoted to the needs of the Navy and 
repairs. Thus when the war is ended American tonnage, which in 
1915—16 was about one-third that of Great Britain, will be far in 
advance of it, and the carrying trade of the world will no longer be 
the practical monopoly of these Islands. It is reassuring to be told 
by Mr. Hurley’ that the United States do not mean to engage in cut- 
throat competition in this matter. ‘It is unthinkable,” he writes, 
“ that a nation, fighting shoulder to shoulder with other great 
democracies, should after the war turn its resources against them 
for trade conquests of the very kind which were largely instru- 
mental in bringing on the war. If our ships do not bring pros- 
perity to our neighbours as well as to ourselves, our own pride in 
the [ship-building] achievement will be diminished.’ 

We trust that this generous spirit will be emulated on this side. 
It will be something of a novelty in international commercial inter- 
course and will demand a wider and loftier vision than Mammon 
has hitherto inspired. 


That small but aggressive group of philosophical 

Rationalist and religious Bolshevists, called the Rationalist 
Propaganda. Press Association, has a plan for disseminating 
amongst our soldiers literature of a kind which 

is far more anarchical than anything produced by the Russian 
schemers and dreamers. For a few shillings they undertake to 
dispatch to any fighting man or unit of organization, four books 
the aim of which is to upset the foundations of the world’s civili- 
zation. When we mention that the first of these is Tom Paine’s 
Age of Reason, enough has been said to indicate the character of 
the rest. They are not likely to affect the fair-minded or educated, 
but they may easily fall into the hands of those who are neither ; 
wherefore it behoves Christians to supply an antidote. The C.T.S., 


1 Letter to The Times, Sept. 
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which has many anti-Rationalist pamphlets in its armoury, is 
elaborating a scheme whereby at little cost some dozen or so 
of the best, in packets of single copies, or six or twelve of each, 
may be dispatched to any address either of soldier or chaplain or 
hut-superintendent at home or abroad. It is hoped that the 
scheme will meet with ready support. What the rationalist has 
to offer by way of consolation to those who are suffering for justice’ 
sake is the assurance that they are as the beasts that perish, that 
there is nothing beyond the grave to redress the injustice of this 
life, no assurance of the ultimate triumph of good, or of the 
ultimate reward of virtue—a hopeless, heartless, selfish creed, 
based upon false philosophy, false history, and false science. In 
competition with such wares, Catholic Truth should easily prevail. 


The discussion in our pages on the present 
Wanted ; . ee . , 
a Cats Ge methods of imparting religious instruction to our 
Infants. Catholic elementary school-children concerns no 
new topic of debate. As recently as 1907 ina 
couple of articles in THz Montu Mr. R. Smythe strongly criticized 
the form and arrangement of the Catechism, maintaining that 
‘“‘ the qualities which give value to the Catechism as a compendium 
of Christian Doctrine—the completeness of its survey, the pre- 
cision of its definitions, the logical arrangement of its parts— 
recommend it but slightly as a text-book for the young.” And he 
complained that “the Catechism is ungraded in respect either of 
importance of contents or of difficulty of matter’’: moreover, “to 
approach a study by means of definitions is to run counter to all 
the principles of scientific method.”’ Yet in spite of these mani- 
fest drawbacks, which Miss Cahill and certain correspondents in 
The Universe who support her, show to be still widely felt, the 
catechetical method is so convenient both for imparting and for 
testing information in a short time that it is not likely to be super- 
seded until the whole circumstances of our schools change. Of 
all the more importance is it, then, to make it as perfect as 
possible. The learning of abstract formule by little children is 
defended on the score that they can be recalled when the mind is 
more mature and better able to understand them. But if the little 
children forget them, as is likely enough, when they grow up and 
if they have nothing else to rely on, then their case is very sad. A 
case seems to have been made out for the compilation of a cate- 
chism for small children on quite other lines, with the maximum of 
explanation and the minimum of memorizing, proceeding always 
from the known and familiar to the more abstruse, teaching, of 
course, nothing that will have to be unlearned or is apt to implant 
false ideas, and intended finally to be supplemented by some such 
manual as that now in use. 
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.__, Catholics have good reason to complain of the 

The “‘ Times” ° : : . 
ot gratuitous insult offered to their faith by the 
Catholic Clergy. lying charge made against the Portuguese clergy 
in the 218th Part of ‘The Times" History and 
Encyclopedia of the War (p. 327), which concerns “ Portugal at War: 
1916—1917.” The whole section is disfigured by evidences of the 
worst anti-clerical spirit, made so painfully familiar to us by the 
English Press during the godless revolution of 1910, which 
resulted in the proscription and persecution of the Catholic reli- 
gion. This spirit, when it is oppressing the Catholic Church, the 
Press hails as “ Progress”: under its other manifestations it is 
known as “ Bolshevism.” Portugal has since cleared herself of 
that stain and returned, under her present energetic President, to 
a recognition of Christianity and liberty of conscience. The 
penal laws have been repealed and relations with the Holy See 
once more established. Yet the Times writer does not hesitate 
to say that, Barcelona notwithstanding, ‘organized disorder”’ in 
the Peninsula is far oftener due tothe “Right” than to the 
‘* Left,” including of course in the “ Right ” the Catholic Church.! 
He then goes on to insinuate that the unrest of Portugal before 
and during the war was due (not to the iniquities of the anti- 
clerical Government, but) to the deliberate efforts of. the ‘ Right ” 
to terrify moderate public opinion into sanctioning violent repres- 
Sive measures, and finally he unmasks his batteries to this efiect— 


This result [political unrest] it was deliberately sought to 
produce. England has long been faced with the same thing 
in Ireland. As there the root has been the same. No element 
has been so important in thus dividing and weakening the 
nation in face of the common enemy as the Roman Catholic 
clergy, 


As always with writers of this stamp the wickedness of the 
animal consists in its defending itself, and others more helpless 
than itself, against attack. If the clergy would only not stand up 
for liberty, would only not protest against unfair legislation, would 
only submit to oppression and spoliation and enslavement without 
trying to cast off the yoke,—would only in a word, be false to their 
commission and take sides with the world, then our anti-clericals 
would perhaps be content, for then the devil would have his own 
way on God's earth, then the Church would become a department 
of State, and Cesarism, whether repubiican or monarchical, would 
rule triumphant. On behalf both of the Irish and the Portuguese 
clergy we give the lie direct to this wicked calumny, set forth with 


' As we write (Oct. 24) the news concerning the suppression of a ‘‘ Left” 
revolution in Portugal, one which of course the Times writer would applaud 
and justify, is given in the press. 
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such unblushing assurance in a responsible publication, without 
shadow of proof or justification. From this sample of Times history 
Catholics will know what manner of trust can be placed in its 
record when dealing with the Church. 


e A cowardly attack of this sort is all the more 
The Clerical deplorable at a time when the clergy of F 
Sienent te plorable at a time when the clergy of France 
France and Italy, 204 Italy have shown themselves so exception- 
ally devoted to the interests of their respective 
conntries. What bodies in Italy and France have proved an 
element of disunion and danger, have been suspected and con- 
victed of unpatriotic and traitorous conduct? Not the Catholic 
clergy, but the various brands of anti-clericals, the Masons, the 
Socialists, the Anarchists and all their kind. Catholics may well 
be pardoned if they point with pride to the fact that the “ defeatists” 
in these countries all belong to the ranks of their bitter foes, and that 
in France particularly the real weakness of the Republic has been 
shown to consist, not in the devoted religious and secular clergy, 
not in the various holy sisterhoods, so iniquitiously and ungrate- 
fully banished, but in the Almeydas, the Bolos, the Malvys, the 
Caillaux, and all that unsavoury crew towards whom for so long 
she has shown so remarkable a forbearance. No doubt, M. 
Georges Clemenceau himself has come to recognize that an anti- 
clericalism, which would now have had M. Caillaux in power and 
Marshal Foch and other Catholic generals in retirement, is an 
evil and disastrous policy, at least in war time. But it is war that 
tests the value of policies. In this country active anti-ciericalism 
is, so far, confined to the Rationalists. But anti-Catholicism is 
by no means dead. The Press still shows want of principle and 
honesty in admitting attacks upon the Pope, a neutral Sovereign 
to whom a British Envoy is accredited, and recording alleged 
malpractices on the part of Catholics, without any attempt to 
ascertain their truth. What are we to think, for instance, of the 
Observer (Oct. 20.) which reporis that ‘The Pope by a Bull has 
granted the Inquisition permission to ¢orture, in cases of treason 
and Freemasonry.” Or of the Daily Express, which publishes a 
cock-and-bull story of cruelties practised in an Austrian convent— 
a doubly safe game, of course, at present, as pandering both to 
anti-Catholicism and anti-Germanism ? 
THE EDITOR. 
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III NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest. 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 
Gospels, Credibility of [Rev. J. Arendzen in Catholic Gazette, Oct., 1918, 


p. 184]. 
Hunger Strike unjustifiable [Canon Waters in /rish Ecclesiastical Record, 


Aug. 1918, p. 89]. 
Salvation outside the Church: Papal dicta [H. C. Semple, S.J. in 


Ecclesiastical Review, Sept. 1918, p. 238]. 
Vocation to Religious Life: Old and New Views [H. Davis, S.J. in 


Trish Ecclesiastical Record, August, 1918, p. 109]. 
CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Armada, The, A defensive expedition on the part of Spain [E. R. Hull, 
S.J. in Examiner, August, 24 and 31, 1918, pp. 333, 343]. 

Catholic Church in U.S.A., Sketch of its all-pervading influence [Shane 
Leslie in Zad/et, Oct. 12, 1918, p. 392]. 

Catholic Principles, How to apply [M. Williams in America, Sept. 21, 


1918, p. 570}. ; 
Christianity, The failure of [A. J. Rahilly in /rish Monthly, July, August, 


1918}. 
Intolerance, The American Report on [H. Hall in America, Oct. 5, 1918, 


p. 623]. 
McCabe, Joseph, his anti-theistic bias [Dr. R. Downey in Catholic Review, 


Oct.—Dec., 1918, p. 206]. 
Pope, The, and the War : the true issues [Umiverse, Oct. 18, 1918, p. 13). 
Reformation, Harm done by the ; Protestant testimonies [Lxaminer, 
August 10, 1918, p. 318). 
POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Anglican Bishops under James II. [Gladys Turner in Catholic Review, 
Oct.—Dec., 1918, p. 169]. 

Catholic Daily Paper and Publicity Bureau [M. Williams in America, 
Oct. 5, 1918, p. 619]. 

— an evil [Fortnightly Review (St. Louis), Sept. 15, 1918, 
p. 276]. 

French Canadians and the War : the advantage of tact [A merica, Oct. 5, 
1918, p. 628). 

Ireland, Life and Work of Archbishop [R. Tierney, S.J. in America, Oct. 
5, 1918, p. 617). 

ae Joyce, Estimate of the late [W. Dwight, S.J., in America, August 
31, 1918 

—_— The Evil of [P. L. Blackely, S.J., in America, June 22, 1918, 
p. 271 

Mass, How to hear liturgically (Mgr. P. Batiffol in Revue des Feunes, 
Oct. 10, 1918]. 

Masses for Dead, English law concerning [Archb. Walshe in J/rish 
Ecclesiastical Record, Sept. 1918]. 

Prohibition, A Priest’s reasons for upholding [Rev. J. R. Hogan in 
Ecclesiastical Review, July, 1918, p. a); un-Christian [£cclesiastical 
Review, August, 1918, p. 184] ; a vicious extreme [Zcclesiastical Review, 
Sept. 1918, p. 289]. 

Searle, C.S.P., The late Father George [C. J. Powers, C.S.P., in 
America, August 3, 1918, p. 378]. 

Woman Labour Problem [J. Husslein, S.J. in America, Sept. 28, 1918, 


p- 596]. 














REVIEWS 


I—CATHOLIC LIFE IN FRANCE! 


the Comité catholique de propagande francaise a l'étranger has 
given us already two splendid works in vindication of the 
claim its country has on the sympathies of right-thinking nations, 
especially of Catholic populations, for the part it has taken in the 
present war, and the mode in which it has taken it. But fine as 
those previous works have been, La Vie catholique dans la France 
contemporaine, which the same Comité has just given us, will be uni- 
versally acknowledged not merely to equal them but even to 
surpass them. It is in fact the kind of book we have been long 
looking for, for the question is ever being put to us, How can 
France be still a Catholic country and even the leader, as it claims 
to be, of the Catholic countries of the world, when it consistently 
puts in power over it Governments whose chief aim is to root out 
Catholicism and even religion of every kind from the hearts of its 
people. It is not that there have not been all through manifesta- 
tions of Catholicism in some classes and some districts which 
have been very striking, but how can it be maintained, people 
keep asking, that the nation itself is Catholic? It is to the 
answer to this question that the present volume addresses itselt 
and with such effect that most of us will, as we lay the book 
down, be prone to say with M. Paul Bourget, whose words one of 
these essays quotes, that, “France remains the great Catholic 
country in spite of its Government, of its electors, its codes, its 
newspapers”; and not only does it remain so, in spite of the 
formidable effort made to de-Christianize it, but advances in the 
Catholic direction with great strides as, notwithstanding the many 
sets-off the presence of which these writers honestly acknowledge, 
innumerable facts which they are enabled to cite conclusively 
establish. The war indeed has been the means of bringing to 
light in an unexpected and surprising degree this consoling 
spiritual triumph of a faith which has been so tried in recent years, 
but Mgr. Tissier, the Bishop of Chalons, who writes the essay on 
the vie veligieuse of France, is careful to point out, for the sake of 
his readers in neutral countries whom he is specially anxious to 
convince, that the war is thus causing to declare itself what is the 
fruit of the solicitous efforts that the Catholic clergy and workers 
have been making in quietude throughout the previous days of 

persecution. 
| La Vie catholique dans la France contemporaine. Publication du Comité 


de propagande francaise a l’éiranger. Paris: Bloud et Gay Pp. xv. 530. 
Prix 5 fr. 
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There are seven very searching Essays in the volume, all by 
writers of repute in their respective subjects, and they are intro- 
duced as before by Mgr. Baudrillart in a preface which summarizes 
and endorses, much to the convenience of the readers, the conclu- 
sions at which the seven writers arrive. The seven writers are 
the Bishop of Chalons, who writes on the Religious Life in France, 
and has special qualifications for judging of it, as his diocese is in 
a region where the religious conditions have had much to recover 
from; M. Etienne Lamy, who writes on the Family, and can tell 
us how numerous are the French families which have not felt 
the contagion of divorce or restricted birth-rate, but retain the 
patriarchal virtues which characterize family life when conformed 
to the ideals of the Church. M. Henri Joly, the writer of the 
essay on Le mouvement social catholique, is one who is universally 
known as an authority on that subject, and he gives a very in- 
structive account of all that has been undertaken and developed 
by Catholic workers for the social betterment of the people, on 
sound ethical and economicai principles during the last half- 
century or so; whilst Pére Léonce de Grandmaison, the 
editor of the Etudes, carries the inquiry into the field of the religious 
sciences, and gives a luminous account of the valuable coutri- 
butions which have placed French Catholic writers easily at the 
head of Catholic scholarship in that department, notwithstanding 
the laborious industry of the Germans which we would not under- 
value. Catholic philosophy is a branch of Catholic literature, but 
in view of its importance it needed to be separately treated. Here 
M. l’Abbé Michelet is the exponent of the phases through which 
Christian philosophy in France has passed, out of the eclecticism 
which dominated it after the Restoration but gradually gave way 
beforethe restoration of Scholasticism, which was heralded in the first 
instance by thinkers like Perrone, Sanseverino, and other students 
of St. Thomas in many a quiet seminary, then restored to its 
place of dignity throughout the Catholic colleges of the world by 
the Encyclicalof Leo XIII., and further expanded and conciliated 
with the discoveries of modern experimental science by Meicier 
and the neo-Scholastics of Louvain. M. Michelet further com- 
pares its tenets with those of the **cold marble God”’ of the 
rationalists on the one hand, and of the God of the pragmatists, 
which strives in vain to glow with the warmth of life on the other; 
and he shows how it furnishes the aspirations of the latter with 
a basis of fact and proof far exceeding the demands of the 
rationalists. M. Fortunat Strowski, in his article on Literature, 
gives a delicate appreciation of the advance of French Catholic 
literature from the time of its difficult beginnings under Cihateau- 
briand and Louis Veuillot, through the periods when it was repre- 
sented by Brunetitre, Paul Bourget, Huysmann, and Melchior de 
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Vogiié to Paul Claudel, Francis Jammes, Peguy, Lafon, Psichari, 
and others who belong to the present generation. M. Henri Cochin 
terminates the series with a daring essay on Christian Art in 
France during the last quarter of a century. He may have oppo. 
nents here, but they will acknowledge that he has much to say 
which is worthy of their consideration. 


2—HOLY SCRIPTURE! 


HIS fresh instalment of the large Cambridge Septuagint! 
(eos the same minute care of editor and printer as its pre- 
decessors, All concerned are to be congratulated on the comple- 
tion, under difficult circumstances, of the first volume, which 
apart from the preface, runs to almost nine hundred pages, about 
one-third of each page containing text, and the rest an elaborate 
apparatus criticus in small print. "The labour of editing must 
have been enormous, even with the help given in various depart- 
ments by voluntary helpers, and by the skilled staff of the Uni- 
versity Press. Father Ehrle, S.J., former Prefect of the Vatican 
Library, is signalled out for special mention in the thanks ren- 
dered to heads and staffs of libraries. We take this detail from 
the Preface to the Octateuch (dreadful name! ) which is included 
in this fascicle, and forms its chief feature of interest. It tells 
us of the origin and progress and general scope of the work. 
What is chiefly to be noted is that it is not an attempt to recon- 
struct the Septuagint text, but to collect materials for such a 
reconstruction. The text printed is that of the Vatican Codex 
where available, while in the apparatus criticus are contained the 
variants of the chief ancient authorities. 


The Cambridge Press has recently issued another volume in 
The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, namely, 7he 
Book of Deuteronomy.+ Both the introduction and the notes on 
the text are copious, and the fact that print and format are smal! 
must not deceive the unwary into thinking that the commentary 
has been planned on anything but the largest scale. Although the 
work is not sufficiently conservative to suit Catholic requirements, 
and although a good deal is pre-supposed which is not at all to 
our liking, still, for a non-Catholic production there is a certain 
moderation and reverence shown which in the present state of the 
question is distinctly encouraging. Thus, the story of the find- 
ing of the Book of Deuteronomy in IV Kings, xxii., “ has been 


1 The Old Testament in Greek. By A. E. Brooke, D.D. and N. 
McLean, M.A. Vol. I. The Octateuch, Part IV. Joshua, Judges and 
Ruth. Cambridge University Press. Price, 15s. net. 1917. 

2 The Book of Deuteronomy. By Sir George Adam Smith. Cambridge 
University Press. Pp. cxxii. 396. Price, 6s. 6d. net. 1918. 
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doubted, but on insufficient grounds " (p. xlii.), and “ there is no 
evidence that the priest Hilkiah, or his colleagues in the Temple, 
had anything to do with its composition ; while its contents afford 
not a little proof to the contrary” (p. cvi.). As regards the 
date, “we cannot avoid the conclusion that Deuteronomy was 
composed somewhere after the beginning of the reign of Heze- 
kiah (725 B.C.) and before the discovery of one form of it in 
621 B.C.” (p. cvi.); but Sir George Smith appears to lean to the 
earlier rather than the later limit. Not that such a limit can 
satisfy the requirements of the text itself, or of various passages 
in the book of Josue; but here again we should note that our 
editor is at pains to defend the book against any charge of fraud. 
“The form adopted for Deuteronomy—of making Moses the 
speaker throughout—was a literary form prevalent in ancient 
times and employed by other historians in the Old Testament ” 
(p. cxi.). We cannot say that the parallels adduced satisfy us, 
but none the less, as we have said, we find it on the whole en- 
couraging that the author attempts to deal with the book in this 
reverent and sympathetic spirit. 


SHORT NOTICES 


THEOLOGICAL, 

gh first volume of an important new Handbook of Moral Theology 

(Herder: 7s. net) adapted and edited by Mr. Arthur Preuss from 
the work of Dr. Antony Koch, has just reached us. It is something of a 
new departure, for it does not altogether follow the stereotyped order of 
the ordinary treatises, admirably logical and convenient though that be, 
but introduces a certain freshness of treatment into an over-written subject. 
The subjects of the five volumes which will complete the work are classified 
as follows:— I. Jntroduction: Morality its subject, norm and object. Il. 
Sin and the means of Grace. 111. Man's Duties to himself. 1V. Man's 
Duties to God. V. Man’s Duties to his fellow-men. Judging by the first 
volume it seems likely that the publisher will repeat the success which his 
Dogmatic Theology has attained, in presenting to the English-reading 
public an exhaustive treatise on Moral, which takes a sound middle course 
on disputed questions yet which gives a fair account of conflicting views. 
The illuminating discussion on Probabilism in this book is a case in point. 
Copious bibliographies are furnished for each of the sections, and frequently 
the actual Latin text of passages referred to is given in the notes. The 
other volumes will be awaited with great interest. 


FICTION. 

The first thing which strikes one about Wren’s Wife (Collins, Sons and 
Co. : 6s.) by Cyril Russell is its perfect naturalness of style. Description, 
narrative and dialogue are employed by one who is a thorough master of 
his instrument and the reader reaps the benefit in being carried along with 
fascinating ease, a facility which he owes to the pains taken by the author. 
This, of course, results from clear and careful characterization. Mr. 
Russel has vividly visualized each of his dramatis persone and in his 
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sketches of them, even of the most minor, there are no blurred outlines. 
The book is a study of the effects of intemperance on a highly gifted bu 
thoroughly selfish and undisciplined character. As these are apt to shew 
themselves in very different ways, the development of the plot is full of 
surprises, but one cannot say there is anything strained aboutit. The 
reaction of Wren’s conduct on his wife and other persons with whom he is 
associated is most skilfully elaborated, and, though the narration is in the 
first person and the whole affair is seen through the eyes of one of the chief 
actors, he manages, without either boasting or self-depreciation, to keep up 
our interest in his character and fortunes. The novel, as all novels should, 
ends happily, and is thoroughly wholesome from beginning to end. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mrs. Ethel Romanes, already favourably known as a biographe by her 
Life of her illustrious husband, has written a delightful sketch of her eldest 
daughter, a highly-gifted girl who died at the end of August, 1914, at the 
age of 34, after six years spent in an Anglican sisterhood. The book, The 
Story of an English Sister (Longmans : Ios. 6d. net), is mainly composed of 
letters written by “Sister Etheldred,” both before and after she assumed 
that title, with the necessary explanatory comments. They give the im- 
pression of a noble unselfish character, spurred by God’s love to the highest 
ideals and joyfully consecrating her gifts to His service. As Catholics we 
might perhaps criticize some of the views expressed, might contrast, for 
instance, the conception of the religious life herein suggested with what 
candour compels us to call the real thing, but we prefer rather to express 
our admiration at the way in which this chosen soul was led through the 
shifting mists of Anglicanism, now “ Liberal,” now “ High,” steadfastly to 
aim at and embrace the highest. 

Messrs Washbourne have issued at 4s. net. a handy Missal for Sunday Use 
with Latin and English texts on opposite pages. It provides a good deal 
more in its 1260 pages than the Sunday Masses, for as other feasts may take 
the place of Sundays and others again be commemorated thereon, these 
have to be given as well. Moreover an appendix on “ festivals celebrated 
locally” gives those English and Irish Saints whose feasts are not “ uni- 
versal,” 

MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

The C.T.S. is issuing a series of penny pamphlets in a smaller format 
than before, so as to keep down the cost of production. Amongst these are 
Our Common Christianity, by Dom J. B. McLaughlin. O.S.B., a defence of 
the exclusiveness of Catholicism : Christ and the Christian, a description of 
the economy of the Incarnation, and Catholic War-Work, a suggested 
means of sanctifying what we do in war-service by prayer. 

Immense industry and careful selection have gone to the compilation of 
the very excellent Dictionary for Social Studeats (C.S.G. : 6d. net), pro- 
duced by Father Joseph Murphy, S.J. Its object is to provide the beginner 
with definitions of the various economic terms which he may meet with in 
the course of his reading and with references to readily accessible books 
which treat each particular matter more exhaustively. In the main this 
object has been attained, although in some cases the definitions strike one 
as inadequate. Under “ Democracy,” for instance, we are told,—“ The 
essence of democracy [government for the people by the people] consists in 
this privileged position of the lower classes.” This seems to us to overlook 
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two points—(1) that democracy aims at the abolition of privilege (2) that 
the term demos or people includes a// the citizens from dukes to dustmen. 
Democrats are (or should be) the last people to wish to supplant one system 
of privilege by another. The author excuses himself for omitting many 
terms which would have to find a place in a larger volume, but we think he 
should have found room for some of these, such as “prohibition”, connected 
with the regulation of the drink traffic. 

The first four numbers of the series, C.S.G. First Text Books, can now 
be had in a bound volume (C.S.G.: 1s. 6d. net) suitable for use in class. 
It includes, 7he Church and the Worker, The Gospel and the Citizen, 
Questions of the Day, Elenients of Economics. 

Fit to be ranked with St. John Chrysostom’s De Sacerdo/io, is the 
Letter to Catholic Priests (Washbourne: 6d. net) which the saintly Pius 
X. sent out to the clerics of the Catholic world on the occasion of the 
Golden Jubilee of his ordination. Himself a model of priestly zeal and 


observance—/orma factus gregis—he poured out in this long and eloquent 
epistle the spirit of his life, and he might well, but for his humility, have 
urged those whom he addressed to be imitators of him as he was of Christ. 
The translation is well done, but the print is rather small for comfort. 
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